HAT’S THE SIGN that faced 
our ancestors as they started 
west on dirt roads. Once in the rut, 
they couldn’t turn out or turn back. 


A U. S. government spokesman 
has just said ““This year we lay the 
foundation of our economic struc- 
ture which will have to serve for 
generations.” Select your rut with 
care; you'll be in it for 500 years. 

Do you like the looks of the rut? 
—pressure groups dictating to 
government . . . extension of the 
vicious philosophy of the lazy that 
the world owes them a living... 
the familiar cry of ““emergency” to 
excuse growth of government 
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“Select your rut with care; you'll be in it for 500 miles 


power and loss of your liberty ,, 


fantastic government spendin 


which throttles jobs for everyon 
but bureaucrats .. . spread of th 
very thing here which we hay 


been fighting abroad ... 


There’s another road up whic 
America has traveled to the higheg 
standard of living in the world. | 
was worn by hard work, thrift 
government of the people insteag 
of pressure groups; it was madeb 
honest men who know peopl 


must earn what they get. 
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How to make a tractor walk like a duck 


typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


‘SOME parts of the country harvest- 
ing often has to be done in 
, Soupy fields. Then tractors bog 
wa, valuable crops are lost. 
Long before the war B.F.Goodrich 
eloped a rubber track which replaced 
heavy, cumbersome steel track of 
awler” type tractors and lasts much 
ger. It made tractors (and tanks) 
ker, longer lived and is one reason 
herican tanks were so fast and 
euverable. 
B.F. Goodrich engineers believed this 
could be adapted to farm use and 


perhaps solve the problem of work in 
wet fields. A small triangular track 
that can replace tractor wheels was 
developed. This light but broad rubber 
track floats the heavy tractor over mud 
(or any condition of soft soil) as easily 
as a duck walking. Weight of the 
tractor is so distributed that pressure 
on the ground never packs the soil yet 
the tractor gets where it’s going, fast. 


This B. F.Goodrich development isn’t 
on the market yet because war delayed 
it, but it soon will be. It will make 
wet farming easy and practical; it 


increases the pull of tractors an average 
of 25% and so improves the efficiency 
of the tractor even on dry soil. It can 
operate on highways while steel tractors 
cannot. It is another result of the 
research that never stops at B.F. 
Goodrich — research that is continu- 
ously finding new and better uses 
for rubber, and continuously improving 
belting, hose and everything else 
already made of it. The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER got“ SYNTHETIC product 


| BATTERY TRUCKS 
keep machines busy... 


F ast, steady and efficient movement 
of materials to and from machines, 
24 hours a day, is one of the impor- 
tant ways battery industrial trucks 
are helping to speed production, save 
man-time and cut handling cosis in 
all kinds of busy plants. A continu- 
ous flow of materials in process is 
maintained without iaiiainen to 
machine operations. Work is spotted 
in the most convenient and accessible 
locations for feeding each machine 
with the least manual handling. 
Keeping machines busy on round- 
the-clock schedules is a continuous 
stop-and-go handling job in which 
the battery industrial truck excels 
because of its inherent flexibility, 
high availability and economy. 
Exchange batteries keep the truck 
continuously supplied with power. 
While one battery operates the truck, 
another is being charged. Except for 
the few minutes needed to change 
batteries, the truck need not stop for 
servicing its power unit. Its electric 
motor drives have a minimum of 


ah 
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BATTERIES 
keep trucks on the GO 


wearing ; are inherently simple 
and trouble-free. The truck starts in- 
stantly; accelerates smoothly; oper- 
ates quickly; gives off no fumes; 
consumes no power during stops. 
Not only does it make efficient use of 
power but the current used tor bat- 
tery charging is the lowest cost 
power available. 

Altogether, the battery industrial 
truck is one of the most dependable 
and economical types of handling 
equipment — especially when pow- 
ered by Edison Alkaline Batteries. 
With steel cell construction, a solu- 
tion that is a preservative of steel, 
and a fool-proof electrochemical 
principle of operation, they are the 
most durable, longest lived and most 
trouble-free of all batteries. Edison 
Storage Battery Division of Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
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hOD ADVISERS CONFLICT 


The confusion of advice reaching 
ident Truman on the food situation 
> days is reflected in last week’s 
; to ease wheat ae =e 

comi r and to reduce for- 
cate the while Chester 
wwles keeps talk of rationing alive. 

Dominant expectation in the Admin- 
tion is a food crisis that will last 

such the forties, with.attendant max- 

ved production, restrictions on eat- 

a a shift from a meat economy 

'a grain economy, which is more 

snomical of calories. And, of course, 
higher grain prices. 

Set posited Spposition’ $0: these 

ws also reaches ‘Truman, from men 

the caliber, for instance, of ex-AAA 
inistrators Chester Davis, chairman 
the Famine Emergency Relief Com- 
ittee, and R. M. Evans, member of 

: Federal Reserve Board. This group 

convinced that if there is reasonably 

bod production in the grain countries, 
¢ present crop year will see the end 
pressure on the U. S. grain supply. 


ary 


Jvantages in Lower Demand 


Not that people everywhere will have 
ough to eat. But, they argue, people 
er did. U. S. grain prices are now 
phigh, and going higher, that the pay- 
i countries will buy no more than 
solute minimal needs. And they think 
at though the public is famine con- 
ious today, it will be in no mood by 
047 to subsidize foreign eating. 

Those who hold this view half-wel- 
ome the prospect of a reduced grain 
mand, We entered the war with soils 
good shape as a result of the con- 
vation programs of the thirties and 
ith an “ever-normal granary” bulging 
ith about a year’s supply. This year 
ere using up the last of that hoard, and 
l pane the war we’ve been mining 
he soil with billion-plus wheat crops 
nd corresponding crops of other grains. 
hey would: like to protect the soil by 
n $00,000,000-bu. level of wheat pro- 
uction and restock the granary. It is 
heir view that even with government 
pans immobilizing part of the grain, the 
merican public can’t consume even 
hese smaller crops except in the form 
Mf a heavier diet of meat and dairy 
products, 


orn Rise Threatens Herds 


This is the program that the prophets 
it plenty would like to launch with the 
47 crop. But they are bothered now 
by the upward trend of grain prices, par- 
ticularly corm. Wheat prices have a 
hort-term effect, but higher corn prices 
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can automatically reduce livestock and 
dairy herds (BW—May18’46,p17) so far 
that they can’t recover in time to sup- 
port the eating habits needed if foreign 
demand for grain disappears next year. 


SENATE IS OPA’S HOPE 


On price control, the Administration 
learned its lesson in the House. ‘There, 
by driving a steamroller through the 
Banking Committee, it came out with 
a bill fairly acceptable to OPA. But 
once it reached the House floor, the bill 
was torn to pieces. 

Now, in the Senate, the Adminis- 
tration is doing its dickering and com- 
promising in the committee room, 
where it can keep the thing from going 
hog-wild. It hopes to come out with a 
politically feasible bill—supported by 
the leadership of both parties—and thus 
avoid an uncontrollable floor revolt. 

Administration Leader Barkley had 
the votes in committee to block most 
of the anti-iOPA amendments, but he 
is going along with the opposition on 
proposals, for instance, for a decontrol 
formula which would remove some of 
OPA’s discretion in lifting of price ceil- 
ings. 

The Administration is encouraged, 
too, by indications that the final Senate 
bill will differ enough from the House 
version to permit some fancy juggling 
in conference committee. 


OUTRUNNING INFLATION 


C.1.O. is drawing up its lines for an 
all-out fight against the whole principle 
of wage control. Its big push will come 
late this year when the new round of 
wage demands begins. What the C.1.0. 
wants is elimination of any veto power 
over wage boosts, coupled with con- 
tinuation of control over prices—except 
so far as prices are raised to meet the 
cost of a negotiated wage increase. 

C.1.0. leaders recognize that there 
would be more inflation under such a 
program, but they think that labor gen- 
erally would be able to keep heed of 
the inflation. They fear that under the 
present system labor’s cost of living 
will get ahead of its pay. 

Key step in the campaign is destruc- 
tion of the National Wage Stabilization 
Board. If political pressure is unable 
to produce its administrative liquida- 
tion, there’s a strong chance it will be 
licked by a walkout of C.I.O. members, 
who will hope to be joined by their 
A.F.L. colleagues. With NWSB out of 
the way, it would be up to OPA—with 


whatever powers Congress leaves it—to 
maintain an indirect brake on wages 
through such limitations as it can put 
on price increases resulting from wage 
boosts. 

Protests by the United Auto Workers 
will not stop the OPA from granting 
another hike in automobile prices of 
4% to 5% to offset higher steel costs 
stemming from the 184¢ wage boost 
for steelworkers last February. 


CLOUD ON WAA’S HORIZON 


With investigations of its operations 
brewing in both Senate and House Mili- 
tary Affairs subcommittees, the War 
Assets Administration is not unduly 
disturbed. WAA is perpetually on the 
target line. Almost anything it does 
makes someone mad, but officials are 
confident they can show a clean bill of 
health on nearly every major transaction. 
They have one big worry—clectronic 
equipment. On this highly technical 
pear particularly on radio tubes, they 
ave followed the policy of turning the 
material back to the manufacturers for 
disposal. Many of the tube contracts 
carry a clause permitting producers to 
limit sales of surplus tubes to 25% 
of total deliveries. 

WAA officials have never been happy 
about the way such an agreement holds 
goods off the market And now they 
fear they have abetted producers in a 
price fight. Small radio assemblers are 
screaming for tubes, claiming that pro- 
duction is being held down in an effort 
to force higher prices and that WAA 
has allowed freezing of surplus tubes 
that could break the jam. It won't 
look good to Congress. 


TIME LIMIT ON SUITS? 


The National Assn. of Manufacturers 
will have to plug hard to push through 
the Senate before the summer recess 
the House-approved bill applying a fed- 
eral statutory limit on suits against em- 
ployers for violation of the wage-hour 
law. Sen. Joseph O'Mahoney, chairman 
of the Judiciary subcommittee to which 
the House bill has been referred, has 
no plans for scheduling hearings and 
with the Senate calendar crowded with 
“deadline” legislation, bills that have al- 
ready gone through committee will get 
priority. 

The Administration’s opposition to 
the House bill has been mollified by 
amendments which fix the statutory 
limit at two years instead of one, and 
specifically exempt actions in which 
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It’s your needs that determine the design and 
construction of PENN Controls! You... the 
purchaser of PENN Controls... are always 
a silent partner of the PENN inspector or 
Quality Control Engineer as he makes sure 
every PENN Control attains the highest 
standards. He looks at things your way... to 
assure the best controls that can be built! 


PENN engineers and inspectors use pre- 
cision equipment constantly in their careful 
examination of PENN Controls. For in- 
stance, here, a Quality Control Engineer 
checks the accuracy of small parts used in 


Looking at things 


YOUR way! 


PENN Controls with an Optical Projector. 
This device greatly magnifies the part, thus 
making it easy to detect possible errors or 
faulty construction. 


With such painstaking inspection and test- 
ing, it is only natural for PENN Controls to 
perform highly satisfactorily under all nor- 
mal operating conditions wherever they are 
installed . . . in heating, refrigeration, air 
conditioning, engines, pumps or air com- 
pressors. Yet you pay no premium for PENN’S 
extra value. For further information, write 
Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana. 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSO 
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‘pill is directed primarily to ac- 
der the wage-hour law for back 
ot overtime, but applies to suits 
nder any federal law for which no 
s statutory limitation is fixed. 


JOB FOR GROVES 


Gen. Leslie R. Groves is no 
of the atom. Insiders know 
only sitting at the desk until 
soris picked to head Manhattan 
hen Groves will become onc 
two assistant chiefs of Army En- 
st to which President Tru- 
ready appointed him. 
mar x Reccects him will not 
sweeping powers. The district 
ok under the supervision of 
s new general staff unit—G-6— 
has charge of research and devel- 
mt. Organization of G-6 is waiting 
choice of a general officer to 
it. > 
es’ ouster, which is being con- 
Mi in a quiet and face-saving man- 
results from two lines of pressure. 
r several months now Secretary of 
Patterson and Gen. Eisenhower 
been told by civilian and military 
«s that removal of Groves would 
¢then the Army’s chances of main- 
ng its influence in atom develop- 
t-since the general’s personal un- 
jarity with nearly all civilian atom 
le has become a central issue in 
dispute. 


Truman Wants 


he finishing touch was President 
man’s realization that there is now 
prospect of legislation this year set- 
up a civilian atomic power com- 
on. For at least another nine to 
emonths, atomic development will 
in the hands of the Manhattan 
net. If this country is to maintain 
mpetitive position, the organiza- 
must run smoothly; Truman is 
ing for a chief who will be accept- 
to the civilian technical staff. 
‘cognizing its position as a sort of 
tee for a still-to-be-created civilian 
. Manhattan District is moving 
d with its plans for release of radio- 
¢ fission byproducts for research 
development (BW —Mar.30'46,p7). 
ms will be announced within a 
ith. Both educational and private 
tatories will get a chance at the 
active isotopes, but initially none 
be distributed for end-product com- 
al use. Lists of materials, quanti- 
wailable, and prices to be charged 
xing worked up now. 
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WAGE TAX UPHELD 


The Supreme Court this week spiked 
the last hope of angry taxpayers who 
have been trying to overturn Philadel 
phia’s sweeping municipal levy on indi- 
vidual incomes (BW-—Sep.15°45,p21). 
The court refused to hear an appeal 
from a Pennsylvania court decision 
upholding application of the tax to 
carnings of an employee in the federal 
Navy Yard at Philadelphia. 

Taxpayers figure that if they couldn’t 
win in this case, they haven’t a chance 


in any others. The plaintiff lived in 
New Jersey and certified that he did not 
even pass through Philadelphia on his 
way to the Navy Yard, where the fed 
eral government has jurisdiction 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Washington expects that U.S. Steel's 
bid for the Geneva steel plant will be 
accepted. Pressure on the Justice Dept. 
from western politices anxious to see a 
well-heeled operator in possession is 


A vigorous antitrust drive, started 

on V-J Day, now is getting into full 
swing. With a backlog of more than 
100 pending cases, many of which 
were suspended during the war, the 
Justice Dept. has sprung close to a 
score of new cases since last August, 
and has instituted more than 100 in- 
vestigations into situations which 
have the color of law violations. Most 
of these probably will peter out, but 
a fair number are certain to end up 
in the courts. 
e Budget Is Hazard—The Dept. of 
Justice is moving fast. Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark doesn’t have a repu- 
tation for going off half-cocked—he 
doesn’t bring a case unless he thinks 
he can win—but he figures that speed 
is necessary now to prevent intrench- 
ment of war-tolerated monopolistic 
practices. Clark himself formerly 
headed the Antitrust Division, and 
he and Wendell Berge, the division’s 
present chief, have developed a 
streamlined method of trying anti- 
trust suits. 

The drive may be slowed down by 

a budget cut. Scolding the Anti- 
trust Division for “losing its perspec- 
tive by devoting too much effort to 
minutiae, to the harassment of busi- 
ness generally,” the House Appro- 
priations Committee pared its budget 
for the coming fiscal year from 
$1,900,000 to $1,700,000, which is 
$175,000 less than the current year’s 
funds. 
@ Fights in Senate—Clark went be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee this week, hopeful that at 
least part of the funds cut by the 
House will be restored. 

Investigations slated by the Anti- 
trust Division since August cover a 
wide variety of commodities and 
range from scrutiny of the practices 


War-Sired Monopoly Is Target of Crusade 


of individual companies (whose 
names obviously are confidential) to 
more or less industry-wide inquiries 
which include the following: 
Railway cars, transcriptions, bitu- 
minous coal, newsprint, oxygen and 
related gases, radio speakers, paper 
products, plumbing and heating, 
small bank loans, fuel oil, clothing, 
shipping rates, liquor, outdoor adver- 
tising, electrical installation codes, 
Gce-fighting equipment, street light- 
ing and trafhe signal equipment, 
chlorine, surgical dressings, pipe, fu- 
neral supplies, wine grapes, electric 
power, hosiery machinery. 
¢ Production Inquiry—Numerous in- 
vestigations relate to use of patents 
to effect practices whose legality is 
in question. In this category are elec- 
tric welding equipment, screws, 
screw and bolt fasteners, skywriting, 
oil refining, sheaves, wood stains. 
Other investigations are concerned 
with monopolistic conditions sus- 
pected of affecting production, trans- 
portation, or handling in certain 
areas of milk, beer, coal, crude oil, 
produce, roofing shingles, building 
materials, plumbing fixtures, wine, 
housing, lumber, woolens and _wor- 
steds, telephones, automotive sup 
plies, tobacco, motion pictures, 
trucking, bus transportation, taxicabs, 
tuna fish, natural gas, real estate. 
e Individual Companies—Investiga- 
gations are also under way of indi 
vidual companies identified with the 
following commodities: reinforcing 
steel bars, ticket machines, bottled 
soft drinks, fountair pens, coin-op- 
erated washing machines, axles, 
calcium carbide, parking meters, hos- 
pital beds, camelback, pharmaceuti- 
cals, rubber, permanent wave heating 
pads, books, gas refrigerators, oil 
drilling equipment, camera lenses. 


STEEL USERS... 
HERE IS YOUR 


Symbol of Service | 


UR nine conveniently located 

warehouses try at all times to 
carry adequate, well-balanced stocks 
to meet your needs. Our engineers 
are always glad to help you solve 
any problems you may have which 
involve steel selection, application 
and fabrication. 

When you need steel—Hot Rolled 
or Cold Finished Bars, Structural 
Shapes, Plates, Sheets, Alloy Steel, 
Stainless Steel, Tools, Machinery, 
etc.—phone, wire or write our nearest 
warehouse for courteous attention 
and prompt action. : 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING, United 
States Steel presents The Theatre 
Guild on the Air. American Broad- 
casting Company coast-to-coast net- 
work. Consult your newspaper for 
time and station. 


United States Steel Supply Company 


CHICAGO (90) BRUnswick 2000 
BALTIMORE (3) Glimor 3100 
BOSTON (Allston 34) STAdium 9400 
CLEVELAND (14) HEnderson 5750 
MILWAUKEE (1) Mitchell 7500 
NEWARK (1), N. J. Bigelow 3-5920 

REctor 2-6560, BErgen 3-1614 
PITTSBURGH (12) CEder 7780 
ST. LOUIS (3) MAin 5235 
TWIN CITY, St. Paul (4) NEstor 2821 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


strong enough to overcome any scruples 
about monopoly. 

The Philippines won't be able to ex- 
port sugar for three years and are cur- 
rently trying to wheedle some out of 
the U. S. Shortage of cane plantings 
and the time required to mature crops 
will cause the delay. 


THE COVER 


This week the nation was face to face 
with its greatest labor crisis (page 15). 
On the world stage the failure of the 
Paris peace conference was an item of 
gravest concern (page 17). Meanwhile, 
there convened in New York City an 
earnest group led by a little known man 
from India whose deliberations may in 
the long run outweigh in significance 
the other events of the week. ‘The group 
is the United Nations Economic & 
Social Council; the man is Sir Rama- 
swami Mudaiiar. 

The problems facing the council will 
be familiar to its president. Sir Rama- 
swami has in a long and distinguished 
career been intimately concerned with 
their solution, both in his homeland 
and elsewhere in the world. He may 
well recall the ineffectual efforts of such 
earlier intergovernmental agencies as the 
Economic Commission of the League 
of Nations of which he was a member. 

‘Five subcommissions will make rec- 
ommendations to the Economic & So- 
cial Council. For those whose hope is 
tempered by a lingering conviction that 
the council's economists will be preach- 
ing to the wind and always shying away 
from action, there is this reassurance: 
One subcommittee has plumped in its 
first meeting for an immediate investi- 
gation of the causes delaying European 
reconstruction. 

The Economic &. Employment Com- 
mission will ask the prompt dispatch 
of a mission on Reconstruction of Dev- 
astated Areas, with orders to report in 
September to the General Assembly on 
the causes of lagging recovery in Europe. 
If this investigation achieves its avowed 
aims, no nation will be above public 
criticism, and the commission will make 
forthright recommendations for speed- 
ing reconstruction. 

Apart from such urgent tasks, the 
council’s long-range job will be coordi- 
nation of the work of other intergovern- 
mental agencies, including the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, the Food & Agri- 
culture Organization, the World Bank 
for Reconstruction & Development, the 
International Monetary Fund, and the 
International Trade Organization which 
it will call into being within a year. 

* 
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Industry started this week still befogged by labor uncertainties. 
It quickly became clear, however, that the White House was becoming 
more hopeful. President Truman’s coal-mine seizure tipped off his hopes of 


smoothing out the rail dispute before the Thursday deadline. 

The implications were obvious. There would have been small point in 
trying to keep the miners digging coal unless the Chief Executive expected 
that he would have railroads running next week to haul it. 

a 

Steel mills will be hampered for some time by lack of fuel. 

Now, after the miners have been back on the job for the period of the 
two-week truce, steel’s coal piles still are way down. Refusal of most 
Pennsylvania miners to work accentuated the shortage. 


The steel companies have concentrated on sheet. This is the product 
most needed if civilian hard goods are to be produced. 

Meanwhile, demand for other products piles up. Industry men see no 
chance of straightening out delivery schedules any time this year. 

e 

Food processors won't suffer any severe shortage of cans unless the 
steel industry is forced to cut output sharply below present levels. 

CPA and the mills are agreed that food must not be wasted. Tinplate 
gets top priority. Even the jealously guarded export quotas were suspended. 

Nevertheless, the tinplate situation is still on the critical list. 

One result is that production of glass containers is being pushed. The 
glass industry puts demand for its containers at 130,000,000 gross this year, 
perhaps 20,000,000 gross beyond expected production. 


Next critical shortage that will hit producers of consumers’ durable 
goods will be copper and copper wire. 

In particular, the already acute shortage of fractional horsepower 
motors will be accentuated. Orders for such motors in March totaled 
3,181,000 units while only 1,486,000 were produced. 


+ These small motors can’t be made without copper, and electric refrigera- 
tors ancl washing machines can’t be made without motors. 

Some heavy industry lines will feel the squeeze, too. Integral horse- 
power motors powering such equipment as machine tools will be pinched for 
copper right along with the small motors. 

General Electric took occasion to explain this effect of the copper mine- 
and-smelter strike in two-third-page newspaper ads this week. G. E. stressed 
the adverse effect on the company’s plans for providing jobs. 

e 

Government-labor plans for pushing the guaranteed annual wage pro- 

gram are due to run into a new obstacle—of the unions’ own making. 


Labor leaders, in agitating for the annual wage, always have eyed 
steel and autos convetously. And the government proposes to study the 
plan as it might be applied in these and other industries. 

But here’s the catch. The steel industry has just seen how a strike in 
another industry—coal—could force widespread layoffs. And the auto 
people have been either closed or sadly handicapped time after time in recent 
months due to strikes in plants of their suppliers. 

After such experiences, neither industry is likely to look with any favor 
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on annual wages when they have little control over the working time. 
* 

Farm labor conditions are improving, if ever so slightly. This will 
partially offset production losses of farm machinery due to the strikes that 
have afflicted most implement manufacturers. 

The Bureau of the Census estimates total farm workers in April at 
8,190,000 which compares with 7,750,000 a year earlier (but with 8,980,000 
in the peacetime year 1940 when crop production was much smaller). 

The migration of itinerant farm workers has started earlier than usual 
this year and is heavier than during the war. 


About 750,000 veterans now are on farms. The Dept. of Agriculture 
doubts, however, that this much more than offsets retirements. 


More than 2,000,000 women have left nonagricultural jobs since the 
end of the war. Nevertheless, femaie workers continue to make up a larger 


percentage of nonfarm employment than in 1941. 


Women workers are 20% more numerous than at the prewar peak; 
number of men on nonfarm jobs is less than 342% above the 1941 high at 
present. Women comprise a little better than 32% of today’s employment. 


This relationship exists even though an estimated 7,360,000 veterans 
have secured nonagricultural employment. Just about one more good war 
would put man in the kitchen—another argument for peace. 


2 

Civilians will go on even shorter meat rations for a couple of weeks. 

Packinghouses which have fallen behind on their setasides for the 
government will be obliged to make up their deficits by June 15. 

Meanwhile, the slaughtering quotas reimposed by OPA are bringing 
some results, but not enough. Beef output of the inspected slaughter- 
houses has risen from 75,000,000 Ib. a week in mid-April to above 90,- 
000,000. 

That much diversion from the black market helps, but the figure is 
25% below year ago totals and a third under February of this year. 

Hog runs, fortunately, are showing up better than beef. Pork poundage 
handled by federally inspected establishments in recent weeks has been 
anywhere from 20% to 30% larger than a year ago. 

. 

Meat shortages that may be expected this coming winter will be aggra- 
vated by a very substantially reduced supply of poultry. 

It had been anticipated that chicken and turkey raisers would cut 
back. They had a mild lesson in overproduction last year. 

But the cut now looming is more drastic than expected. 

Hatcheries report the number of chicks booked for delivery after May 1 
to be 63% below last year. The number of eggs in incubators on the 
first of the month was down 26%. 


* 

King Cotton can take another look to his market as rayon production 
forges on to one new production record after another. 

Output of the synthetic fiber in the first quarter of this year hit a pound- 


age which, on an annual basis, would be equivalent to 1,700,000 bales of 
cotton. That’s up from a 1,150,000 bale equivalent prewar. 
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Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks....................... 38,348 38,251 37,748 39,900 23,876 
otal loans and investments, reporting member banks...................... 64,071 64,067 65,515 57,228 28,191 
ommercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 7,461 7,456 7,509 5,797 6,296 
writies loans, reporting member banks........... 2.2... eee eee ee eee 4,201 4,285 4,413 3,016 940 

J. $. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 45,871 45,777 47,050 42,853 14,085 
Dther securities held, reporting member banks.......................0004. 3,385 3,379 3,440 3,017 3,710 
cess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).................-20.. 840 900 816 1,045 5,290 
otal federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series).................. 23,404 23,419 22857 21,567 2,265 
reliminary, week ended May 18tb. +Revised tCeiling fixed by government. 8Date for ‘Latest Week" on each series om request. 
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ation Grapples Labor Crisis 


Showdown between government and unions appears im- 
inent as Congress indicates readiness to act. Basic question: How 
sn individual freedom be protected from uses that may destroy it? 


The creaking, slow-moving, oft-criti- 
ned machinery of democracy was, at 
ng last, this week prepared to deal 
ith a crisis. 
That crisis had become painfully fa- 
iar. Almost a generation ago, John 
Lewis put it this way: “You can’t 
ine coal with bayonets.” And those 
ods, te-echoed through the years, 
e to have the inviolability of a 
htement of natural law. 
What the famous Lewis phrase as- 
its is that government is powerless 
pkeep an industry going when workers, 
ble possessors of the know-how of oper- 
ing that industry, refuse to stay at 
heir jobs. 
Power Accrues—With the strength 
plicit in that argument, Lewis and all 
js carbon-copies on the labor stage had 
it their unions into the most power- 
| economic Organizations in America. 
In coal, steel, autos, on the railroads 
d in other great industries, labor 
ders had Bh power that in the 
ping of 1946 many a citizen, eager for 
postwar job and hungry for peacetime 
pods, damned the unions because they 
ed to him beyond the reach of law 


and beyond the claims of public interest. 

For, in eight unparalleled months of 
continuing labor strife, there had yet 
to be a final showdown of strength be- 
tween the unions and the government- 
an ultimate test of the Lewis dictum. 
e Is This the Payoff?—With coal mines 
and railroads in the hands of the gov- 
emment, and with strike deadlines set 
in both industries, many wondered this 
week if that showdown could be any 
longer avoided. 

And even if it were temporarily, the 
bickering and the haggling of a handful 
of men, both union chiefs and employ- 
ers, had raised the grave and scarching 
question: 

What will a society dedicated to in- 

dividual freedom do to survive uses of 
that freedom which threaten its very 
existence? 
e In the U. S. Senate—Slowly and pon- 
derously, in proceedings impeded by 
parliamentaryisms and special interests 
on both sides, that question was being 
met, that crisis overtaken, this week in 
the United States Senate. 

Even those people who do not believe 
that every national policy issue is a bat- 


tle in the class struggle, and who are 
free from the prejudices of either radi 
calism or reaction, were swinging around 
to the earnest feeling that what was 
about to happen in Congress was heavy- 
laden with destiny. 

e Ready to Act—The Congress was 
about to legislate. From out of a hatful 
of proposals, it was going to choose 
something which it hoped would end 
the labor crisis. Whether, if what it 
picked found Administration disfavor 
and was vetoed, its will would ever be 
come law remained to be seen. 

What the Senate had to pick from 

ran the gamut from bills introduced by 
Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida which 
would further strengthen the bargaining 
position of the unions, on the theory 
that employers were the big obstruction 
to harmonious labor relations, to bills 
conceived in equal spite but directed at 
labor. 
e Rewritten Case Bill—The basic meas 
ure before the Senate was its Education 
& Labor Committee’s rewrite of the 
House-approved Case bill. This was a 
strip-down proposal which had no im 
portant support except that prolabor 
legislators were behind it in a maneuver 
designed to block other legislation. It 
would provide merely a five-man federal 
mediation board, which would tak« 
over the already-established Concilia 
tion Service now under the Dept. of 
Labor. 

The board would conciliate, mediate, 
and try to induce arbitration when 


BARRIERS ON THE ROAD BACK 


Vhere 20,000 cars were parked daily is now bleak empti- 
ess. And the pictorial comparison of Ford's Rouge 
plant can be duplicated, more or less, at most automotive 
plants and throughout the nation as labor troubles—big 
pnd little—pile up. Barely recovered from the effects of 


i 
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the steel strike, Ford—like General Motors (page 100)— 
is now plagued by fuel shortages, transportation lags, and 


a lack of parts because suppliers are strike-ridden. The 
company’s mainspring plant at Dearborn succumbed early 
in May; last week branch plants were following suit, 
and out of the vast army of Ford workers mostly skeleton 
crews and administrative forces were on the job. 


Li 


other efforts failed to settle an important 
dispute. It was this measure to which 
other proposals for dealing more funda- 
mentally with the labor problem would 
be attached as amendments. 

e Byrd’s Proposal—The least important 
amendment offered, because its only 
target was John Lewis’ demand for a 
welfare fund, was pushed by Sen. Byrd 
of Virginia. It would permit only wel- 
fare funds which are administered 
jointly by labor and-management. Al- 
though the narrowest in construction, 
this proposal, because of the anti-Lewis 
feeling, was accorded the best chance of 
passage. 

More broadly conceived is a proposal 
sponsored by Sen. Lucas of Illinois, oom 
tofore a consistent Administration sup- 
porter. His amendment would empower 
the President, when he finds a work 
stoppage interrupting the supply of 
goods or services essential to the public 
health, safety, or security to an extent 
impairing the public interest, to pro- 
claim the fact and request the parties to 
resume operations. 

e Compliance or Seizure—Where they 
don’t comply with his request, he may 
seize the property. It then becomes 


the positive duty of the labor union 
officials involved to induce employees 
to return to work. Unless pardoned sub- 
sequently by the President, any em- 
ployee who 


ails to return to work loses 


Julius A. Krug, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, whose program for runmng his 
department called for his being as re- 
tiring as his predecessor (Harold 
Ickes) was forward, had to change his 
plans this week. As boss of the seized 
coal mines he had to deal with John 
L. Lewis and make headlines. 
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the re-employment protection of the 
Wagner Act. 

Two obvious weaknesses in the Lucas 

amendment make it less appealing to 
the majority Senate coalition. First, its 
grant of judicial discretion to the Presi- 
dent to pardon strikers can be a political 
gimmick and, second, its lack of penal- 
ties on labor leaders who refuse to get 
workers back to their jobs can make this 
section a dead letter. 
e Ball’s Amendments—Six other amend- 
ments have the sponsorship of Sen. Ball 
of Minnesota and a Republican team. 
These would, in effect, write into statute 
the salient provisions of the much-pub- 
licized Ball-Burton-Hatch bill. 

They would (1) restore the compul- 
sory cooling off period, making it 60 
days, and impose an equal obligation to 
bargain on both sides with penalties on 
either for violations; (2) establish fact- 
finding boards which would operate dur- 
ing the no-strike, no-lockout cooling off 
period and which would report to the 
President; (3) make unions legally re- 
sponsible under contracts and suable for 
violations to the extent of a union’s 
assets; (4) ban secondary boycotts; (5) 
deny Wagner Act coverage to supervis- 
orswwhose right to join a union is never- 
theless unabridged; (6) sanction injunc- 
tions against violence or intimidation 
to bar entry or exit from struck plants. 
e The Parliamentary Advantage—The 
amendments, while satisfying Ball that 
they would incorporate into law the 
basic principles of the B-B-H bill, ex- 
cept for compulsory arbitration in utili- 
ties, also have the parliamentary advan- 
tage of following closely the provisions 
which were pruned out of the House- 
approved Case bill by the Senate’s 
Labor Committee. 

Miscellaneous amendments which the 
Senate will consider propose: emergency 
commissions in utility disputes; denying 
Wagner Act protection to jurisdictional 
strikers and strikes in violation of con- 
tract; banning closed shops and union 
shops unless —— request it in 
writing; annual elections of union offi- 
cials by secret ballot and annual publica- 
tion of financial statements; amending 
the Clayton Act to cover unions that are 
parties to contracts or conspiracies 
which operate in restraint of trade; re 
moving from the Copeland antirack- 
eteering act the exemption on legitimate 
union activities; amending the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act to bar union 
campaign contributions to candidates 
for federal office. 

e Still Others—Further*proposals before 
the Senate would empower the Presi- 
dent to order arbitration in disputes 
affecting the health, safety, or security 
of the, nation. Such arbitration would 
be conducted by a seven-man board, 
four members of which would be named 
by the parties. The decision rendered 
would be in force for a minimum of six 
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]. Monroe Johnson (seated), dire 
of the Office of Defense Transpo 
tion and government boss of si 
railways of the nation, teamed y 
Charles H. Buford—named fed 
manager of the properties—to devi 
plan this week for running tn 
without union engineers and t 
men. But the last thing eithe: wan 
was to have to use their plan. 


months. Any arbitration award in 
ing wages would be subject to appr 
veto, or modification by the Office 
Economic Stabilization. 

Cutting across all the individual ; 
posals, and possible of passage no 
ter what else may be enacted, is a: 
lution supported by a majority of 
Senate’s Labor Committee. ‘This 
for a thorough investigation into 
causes of labor dispute. Within its 
view would be economic factors, go 
ment policies, practices of unions 
of employers, and whatever else the 
vestigators may consider relevant. 
eClamor Is for Action—W)hutt 
merits such procedure might have 
being brushed aside by the demand 
immediate substantive legislation. $ 
tors who claim to favor a more care 
and necessarily more leisurely, app 
to the problem of writing a new li 
law, are accused of stalling. 

Capable—with few exceptions—t 
cisive action only in emergencies, & 
history reveals, Congress was sure it! 
an emergency on its hands this \ 
as the flag flew over the coal pits 
the round-houses while the thre 
picket lines mocked the governme 
power. It looked as though not! 
could deter Congress longer from ™ 
ing a direct attack on the nation’s’ 
biggest domestic problem. 
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diplomatic failure of the Paris 
sonference is now fully revealed. 
of this failure business can, with 
iderable degree of certainty, now 
to shape up its policies for the 


ms of “one world”’—at least along 
ss of close cooperation envisioned 
the tense days of the siege of 
gad and the grim fighting during 
uttle of the Bulge—can be dis- 


» Two Blocs—It is clear, even be- 
he Council of Foreign Ministers 
mbles in Paris next month, that 
orld is rapidly falling into two 
one that will be dominated by the 


SDOI 
Pe BBR. and the other that will look 
7 ashington and London for lead- 
Cd W 


feddi@w far the two blocs will drift apart 
devidmannot be foretold accurately. This 
» tjammeeting in Paris will provide the 
mportant clew. 

retary James F, Byrnes threatens 
ce a showdown then with the 
bns, Either Moscow is to agree to 
minimum peace settlements with 
azi satellites or the other powers 
ake separate treaties. 

shington’s View—Whether or not 
»s will win Washington’s approval 
is move is a question, but the odds 
or of approval are apparently on 
ue. 

pite the acknowledgment that 
2 has made numerous small conces- 
at Paris, the American public is 
uly.angry at Moscow’s stubborn 
il to agree on enough salient points 
ow even one treaty to be finally 
‘ 


ile Soviet diplomats and commer- 
missions continue to roam _ the 
without any restrictions, Moscow 
bornly insists ~on limiting to a 
e the return flow of emissaries, and 
tricts their movements to a limited 
— easy range of the Red 


, ificative—Washington’s official bit- 

‘ is reflected in the willingness to 
of @ the complaint of a Russian ac- 
sf against a United States embassy 
tn Moscow to blow up into the 
vagedged proportions of a black plot. 
ts @™#Sovict Union also appears equally 
caf™mined to continue to maintain its 


tine of the mounting world antipa- 
mmoward Russia is being allowed to 
sr in the government-controlled 
tt press. Instead, American strikes, 
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n't One World; It’s Two 


Paris fiasco portends division of nations into two blocs, 
j by Russia, the other by U. S. and Britain. Business, knowing 
it stands, can now go ahead in area cut out for it. 


British intervention in Indonesia, and 
Anglo-American maneuvering in Iran 
hold the headlines. 

Against these, the Kremlin dramatizes 

its five-year plans, playing up pictures 
of big new power plants in Siberia, ad- 
vertisements of the first locally made 
postwar electric refrigerators, and stories 
of grandiose apartments to be built for 
the victorious marshals of the recent 
war. 
e Aloof and Recalcitrant—At the same 
time, Moscow has held aloof from the 
Bretton Woods plan, has adopted a re- 
calcitrant attitude in the proceedings of 
the United Nations Security Council, 
has refused to seek a big U.S. loan, is 
placing only limited orders abroad, and 
is feverishly building trade ties with 
satellite countries along the border 
(page 109). 

It is. doubtful, now, whether either 
side is prepared to precipitate immedi- 
ately the kind of showdown that would 
cause the Soviet Union to leave the 
United Nations. 

Certainly neither side wants war; and 
each side can be certain that the other 


will do nothing to precipitate war in the 
near future. 

It is against this background that 
business can plot its course. 
e Taking Shape—The bloc of western 
nations within which business will now 
begin to develop momentum is grad 
ually taking shape. The United States 
and the British Empire will provide the 
nucleus. France (already swinging away 
from the extreme left), Belgium, Hol 


land, and Scandinavia will join the 


group. Italy, Greece, Turkey, and the 
Arab states will be courted by both 
sides, with the western powers, at least 
for the immediate future, able to offer 
greater inducements. 

India may be kept in the bloc if Brit 
ain’s new political program is accom 
panied by equally bold and progressive 
economic plans. 

China inevitably will be a_ battle 
ground of conflicting ideologies—with 
Moscow already in a dominant position 
in industrially important Manchuria and 
Washington taking the lead at Chung- 
king. 

Latin America, despite Argentine in- 
transigeance, will remain in line if only 
because of its strong anti-Communist 
sentiment. 

e@ Plans Can be Laid—Within this bloc, 
which provided the United States with 
the bulk of its trade before the war, 
business can now begin to lay its plans. 

Stirred by the implications of Secre 

tary Byrnes’ report from Paris, the 


With no progress to report, the United States’ “Big Three” delegation to the 
unsuccessful Paris conference—(left to right) Sen. Tom Connally, Secretary of 
State Byrnes, and Sen. Arthur Vandenberg—return to Washington with a 
sharper understanding of international traffic signals on the road ahead. 
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House should speed up passage of the 
British loan. This i is bound to have a 
favorable influence on foreign trade. 
United States exports are already flow- 
ing (exclusive of UNRRA) at the rate 
of $8 billion a year, compared with only 
$3 billion in 1939. 

Conscious now of significant Com- 
munist setbacks in France, Holland, 
and Greece, Washington can be ex- 
pected to speed financial aid to these 
countries, and to provide some of the 
technical assistance necessary to help 
them back on their feet. 

e A Second Look, Perhaps—In contrast, 
assistance to Russian satellites will be 
scrutinized more carefully and possibly 
held up—as in the case of Poland—until 


satisfactory guarantees covering its use 
are provided. 

With these tipoffs to what’s ahead, 
private industry will add to the momen- 
tum by pushing plans which have al- 
ready progressed past the survey stage in 
many countries. 

Mexico will continue to receive a 
flood of U.S. capital headed for invest- 
ment in expanding light industries—tex- 
tile, food processing and beverage mak- 
ing, household equipment assemblies, 
and small shentel pleats. 

Despite its trend green nationaliza- 
tion a some industries, Britain will be 
the recipient of another large capital 
flow. Part of this will be in the form of 
technical assistance contracts, and in 


the provision of equipment to |; 
who want to manufacture map, 
with which the British bec: ne ¢ 
during the war. 
e Paris’ Position—France is |ik¢) 
in the market for at least $50; 
of U.S. heavy equipment as 
forthcoming loans are approved. | 
France the focus of a Cominygiy 
italist showdown, Paris is in the ¢, 
position of being able to play on 
against the other. For the inn 
future, the western powers hay, 
to offer of what France wants th, 
the Russians. 

The diplomatic outlook, a 
of the failure of the Paris conte, 
is not good. But, because neithe 


Saunders, an old-line name in the 
car rental business, is now borne by 
a Fly It Yourself System. The en- 
terprise, operating since mid-April at 
Kansas_ City’s Airport, 


bition which proved premature in 
the late 1920's. 

Spark plug and president of Saun- 
ders Fly It Yourself is 26-year-old 
William Saunders, recently out of 
military service. The idea of private 
ay rentals impressed halt wpm 
1im while he was scanning the coun- 
try’s airports for taxi and car ren- 
tal opportunities. The car rental field 
showed few openings, but the rent-a- 
plane field appeared almost wide 
open. 

e Birth of an Idea—An earlier gener- 
ation of Saunders got the drive-it- 
yourself idea in 1915, after a day of 
mental anguish which followed the 
loan of an uninsured new Ford to a 
friend for $10. Beginnings made in 
Omaha grew into a system which at 
one time had grown to the point 


E ue Oe. wey. ay thE wer 6 Ren 
rtation which he has use for at the mo- 


foes not have on his hands the expensive in- 
2 an idle arplave. 


ey 
gives a fresh start to a Saunders am- - 


The Saunders Drive-[t-Yourselt Svs 
es are rented ta pilots with Limited commercial — in 34 cities of the United States, but ut 


Ohee of the Planes and Some of the Officers 


where it had branches in more than 
80 cities. 

The founding Saunders brothers 

had a fling with aviation in 1929 at 
Fairfax Airport, Kansas City, Kan. 
They ordered 100 sport pursuit bi- 
planes from Arrow Aircraft of Lin- 
coln, Neb. It was almost a $350,000 
order, rather staggering for that day 
in private aviation. 
e Down the River—Several planes 
were delivered to various Saunders 
offices, but the venture missed. The 
aircraft, some without ever turning a 
prop, were sold while Saunders con- 
tinued to concentrate on car rentals. 
Since then, others have tried plane 
rentals, notably Fly-Ur-Self System, 
Inc., organized in New York last year 
(BW—Dec.1’45,p20), outgrowth of 
the prewar Ailor Fly-Ur-Self Co. 

The new Saunders Fly It Yourself 
System is a partnership. It is affili- 
ated with the car rental system, 
which at present operates eight out- 
lets. 

Three two-seater Ercoupes are be- 


The Company’+ Start 


Fly It Yourself System in Operation at Kansas City 


ing used, and two more are on orde: 
Young Saunders hopes to add son 
four-passenger planes before lon 

Advertising is geared to Ercoupe’ 
“Have you flew the coupe? 

e Method of Operation—Flying 121 

are $10 an hour up to 44 hour 
Ground time is charged for so that : 
return of $4 an hour is assured while 
the plane is out, whether flying o 
grounded. A flat charge of $45 

made for 24 hours. 

Liability protection up to $100, 
000 is provided. A pilot can be hire 
too, at $2 an hour or $15 for 24 
hours, but thus far rental businc 
has outrun charter business. 

Plane-to-door ground transportu- 
tion facilities are being lined up fo: 
the landing traveler. Young Saun 
ders is compiling a schedule cover. 
ing airport-to-town services of 27 
fields that are within one-tank range 


of the Ercoupe. A timetable will be 


cooperatively saa 
St. Louis 


Saunders’ next fly-it-yourself branch. 


as been picked for 
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j to fight—and neither is likely 
, some time—the fact that the 
falling into two blocs does not 
4t it is already preparing for an- 
»r, Actually, despite the schism, 
blocs may yet find a way to work 


tned Area—Meanwhile, busi- 
; a clearly defined area within 
can operate with considerable 
ce. The speed with which it 
; this opportunity and proves 
ity to meet any competition 
by the Russian bloc will go far 
jetermining whether it can keep 
mitories in its orbit and the bulk 
orld’s business within the free 
se system. 


ding Target 

ardian of other people’s 
_ the. corporate director 
a glass house. Survey 


board trends. 


/upe 
rates MM since the development of the 
(OU. Hick company inserted a compli- 
hat porate machine between the 
whi investor and the business that 
'§ \ Mretically owns, economists have 
+5 ical eyes over the men who act 
stockholder’s name—the officers 
100. Bectors of corporations. 
Te 76, Adam Smith, who was cer- 
r i+ 


o left-winger, unburdened him- 
me tart comments about direc- 

ong them was this: ““The direc- 
orta- = companies . . . being the 
ys rather of other people’s money 
their own, it cannot well be 
d that they should watch over 
the same anxious vigilance with 
he partners in a priyate copart- 
tquently watch over their own. 
e stewards of a rich man, they 
t to consider attention to 
atters as not for their master’s 


the Storm—Smith’s acid re- 
were quoted frequently a little 
) years later when the aftermath 
1929 crash began to expose 
blunders that corporations had 

the high-rolling, careless days 
boom. 

30's, in fact, were a trying time 
ctors. All of them, innocent and 
like, were lambasted freely for 
ignorance, and shortsightedness. 
times, embarrassment was not 
' suffered. A flurry of lawsuits 
ed the old principle that a di- 
S legally liable for losses arising 
is neglect or inattention to the 
. A number of the “honorary 
of industry” were tagged with 
ng judgments. J. C. Penney, 
hairman of the defunct City 
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National Bank of Miami, for example, 
was held liable for losses which were 
estimated at $3,500,000 (BW—Feb.15 


lan af 

e The Limelight—When the war shifted 
emphasis from general management to 
production, the directors were able to 
retire to the wings and let the plant 
engineer have the stage, but with the 
end of the war the old debate has 
bobbed up again. 

At least two things have helped focus 

attention on the role of directors in the 
last year or so. One is the fact that re- 
conversion has forced most companies 
to make a series of high-level policy de- 
cisions—for example, whether to ex- 
pand in expectation of peacetime busi- 
ness, what lines to develop, how to 
finance them—all problems that even- 
tually wind up on the boardroom table. 
The other is that directors themselves 
are anxious to avoid another sojourn 
in the doghouse if the expected postwar 
boom is followed by a bust. With this 
in mind, they have been engaged in 
a good deal of public introspection. 
e New Survey—The latest contribution 
to the subject is a solid, semistatistical 
survey of 535 nonfinancial corporations 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board (“Compensation and Duties of 
Corporate Directors,” by Paul W. Dick- 
son, published by the Conference 
Board, 247 Park Ave., New York 17). 

In the Conference Board’s sample, 

the size of the boards ranges from three 
to thirty-five. Membership usually varies 
according to the size of the company. 
The typical small firm (less than $1,000,- 
000 assets) has five to seven members 
on its board. Companies above the $50,- 
000,000 mark average around twelve 
members. 
e Double Role—The most important 
single group among the directors of 
companies that answered the Confer- 
ence Board questionnaire is the man- 
agement—that is, the officers of the 
company. In about half the companies, 
full-time employees, doubling as direc- 
tors, constitute a majority of the board. 
In a few industries—tobacco and oil 
are the best known examples—the board 
usually consists entirely of officers of the 
company. 

Next to the officer-directors, the most 
important group is the one representing 
big stockholders. Roughly three-quar- 
ters of the companies reported that at 
least one of their directors had been 
elected because he had a hefty block 
of stock behind him. On the average, 
one director out of five owns or repre- 
sents a major stock interest. 

e Payment Trend—In addition to the 
management group and the represent- 
atives of big blocks of stock, most 
boards contain various “outside in- 
terests” and a sprinkling of experts, 
legal, technical, or financial. Reasons 
for election vary from company to com- 


SOMEBODY LOVES ME 


Between stormy sessions with con- 
gressional critics, Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director Chester Bowles has a 
chat with well known best 
friend at his Fairfax County (Va.) 
home. With the Senate preparing 
to go to work on the OPA extension 
bill (page 5), price officials see some- 
thing symbolic in this affectionate ex 
change between Bowles and his pet 
spaniel. If the Senate should approve 


man’s 


the drastic restrictions included in the 
House version of the bill, OPA will 
need a lot of expert advice on how 
to live in a doghouse and like it. 


pany, but the principal motive scems to 
be to diversify the board and draw on 
a wider range of experience. 

In surveying the methods of paying 
directors, the Conference Board found 
a definite trend toward better pay and 
toward regular salaries instead of a flat 
fee for each meeting. The traditional 
$20 gold piece is no longer the typical 
method of compensating a director. 
Instead, the most popular fee among 
the companies covered by the Confer- 
ence Board sample is $50 a meeting. 
One company out of five reported that 
it pays directors a regular salary. 

e Tactful Substitute—A little better 
than half of the companies declared in 
favor of “well paid directors serving on 
boards of several noncompeting organi- 
zations, holding no executive position, 
and representing no particular group” 
—a cautiously phrased substitute for the 
term “professional director,” which of- 
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ne 


ten is a red flag to businessmen. The 
professional director was one of the 
mainstays of the reform program advo- 
cated before the war by such champions 
as Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Dessien then chairman of the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission (BW— 
Jan.14°39,p44). 

The Conference Board carefully 
avoids drawing morals from its study, 
but the results will provide ammuni- 
tion for almost anyone who wants to 
et into the argument—on either side. 
Yefenders of small investors will be 
quick to point out that management and 
the big stockholders monopolize most 
boards. Union leaders will point to the 
absence of labor representatives save 
in one or two exceptional cases. Ad- 
vocates of the present system will make 
as much as they can of the trend toward 
better pay and greater diversification of 
boards. 
¢ No Comment—On one of the hottest 
issues in the debate—the concentra- 
tion of economic power through in- 


terlocking directorates—the Conference 
Board survey is discreetly silent. This 
problem is an old onz with roots in 
Adam Smith’s time. It cropped up in 
the trustbusting — at the begin- 
ning of the century, blossomed again in 
the investigations of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee in the 30's. 

The fact is that there are far more 
directorships in the U. S. than directors. 
Charles Hayden, of Hayden, Stone & 
Co., once had a seat on 72 different 
boards at the same time. This could 
mean an interlocking of many firms 
under a single uses vag and the con- 
trol of vast accumulations of wealth by 
a small, self-interested group. Or it 
could mean that the professional direc- 
tor class advocated by Justice Douglas 
has been evolving gradually. As long as 
business is good, the present director 
system probably will get the benefit of 
the doubt. If business should go into 
a tailspin, directors undoubtedly will 
find themselves dodging the brickbats 
again. 


By simple process of elimination, 
Eastman Koahk Co. this week came 
up with the conclusion that the ex- 
eg of the first atomic bomb in 
ew Mexico last July (BW—Aug.11 
’45,p15) was probably responsible for 
the subsequent fogging of photo- 
graphic film through contact with 
radioactive film containers. 

First contamination of the straw- 

board used for film containers was 
noted Aug. 6, 1945, at a midwest 
mill roughly 1,000 mi. from the 
site of the bomb experiments. Tests 
showed that the radioactive con- 
taminant was of a type not previously 
encountered by Eastman scientists 
(who are called upon to maintain 
a constant guard against radioactive 
substances because of their film-fog- 
ging propensities). 
e Beta Rays—Within a month 
another midwest mill was selected as 
the source of supply for film pack- 
ages—but this strawboard showed the 
same ty of contaminant, even 
though the mill was some 400 mi. 
farther from New Mexico than the 
first and obtained its water from a 
different watershed. 

The contaminant—subsequently 
shown to be beta rays (high speed 
electrons)—was tested with double- 
coated X-ray film packed for about 
three weeks in contact with the 
strawboard. On developing, the film 
was found to have fogged areas 
about 1 mm. in diameter. These 
spots numbered from ten to several 


Atomic Bomb Blamed for Film Fogging 


hundred per sheet of 14x17-in. film. 
e New Vediislene~Cosenary tests 
proved that the contaminant was not 
radium. So a new testing technique 
was devised. Hundreds of small round 
ene of strawboard adjoining the 
ogged areas on the film were 
punched out. These were burned and 
the ashes collected to obtain a rela- 
tively high concentration of the ra- 
dioactive material for study. 

The samples showed fairly strong 
beta ray activity, but little sie ray 
(helium nucleus) activity. Since the 
naturally radioactive elements, ura- 
nium, thorium, and actinium, emit 
both types of ray, they were ruled 
out. Potassium, a naturally radioac- 
tive clement emitting only beta rays, 
was eliminated by chemical tests 
which proved it was not present. 

Further tests showed the half-life 
period of decay of the radioactive 
contaminant was about 30 days, in- 
dicating that it was an artificially ra- 
dioactive (rather than naturally ra- 
dioactive) substance. 
¢ Bome by the Air?—This left East- 
man with but one conclusion: The 
contaminant most likely was some 
wind-borne radioactive fission prod- 
uct of the New Mexico A-bomb test. 
Supposition is that the material was 
biown high in the air by the blast 
and subsequently settled on the straw 
in the fields or dropped into the 
river water used by the mills. The 
latter is regarded as the more likely 
possibility. 
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Young vs. Elde 


Alleghany Corp. cha 
again prods his seniors j; 
road management by , 
black market in Pullman » 


Robert R. Young, the inte 
chairman of Alleghany Corp., \ 
at his favorite sport this week 
ing the noses of orthodox railrog 

In full-page advertisements 
the country, Young’s Chiesap 
Ohio started shouting about th 
market in sleeping car space” yj 
same strident belligerence that 
cently brought into play on th 
tion of through service from , 
coast (BW—Mar.23’46,p20). 

e Cause and Cure?—The black ; 
in Pullman reservations, 
C. & O., is “a national scandal, 
railroads are to blame. To up 
charge, it cites as typical the cax 
man who paid $20 to a scalpe; 
a seat on the Santa Fe Chi 
then discovered “plenty of uno 
space,” the service wife who 
to take a trip with her husby 
couldn’t go  Prccxel the trave 
would give her no space unk 
agreed to stop at an expensive 
the young woman who could ; 
space herself but saw the man } 
her taken care of when he cam 
after the line had dispersed. 

The main cause of the trout 
cording to the C. & O., is that} 
travel agencies, or anyone else « 
big blocks of space in advance. 7. 
up the black market, it proposes 
prohibition on block buying and 
restrictions on refunds for ticket 
are turned back at the last minute 
e New Rules Offered—Railroad 
who long ago learned to duck 
they see Young coming, winced ' 
at this latest public laundering ‘ 
industry’s linen. The Easter Ra 
Presidents’ Conference issued a 
ing but noncommittal statement 
that the situation was being st 
The Pullman Co. promptly ann 
that proposed new regulations 
demption of unused tickets @ 
were being submitted to the roac: 

Actually, no one knows how 
of a problem the black market in 
ing car space is—for the obvious 
that black markets don’t advertise 
selves. State and federal aut! 
poked into the question frequent} 
ing the war and made a sprink 

arrests, but the cases have beet 
tered. 


e Extent Minimized—Most ra‘!r0% 
concede that in spots where trans 
tion is particularly tight—Miaw 
ward the end of the season, for insta 
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O BEAT TRACK AND HIGHWAY COMPETITION 


5 Fageol (center), president of Twin Coach Co., Kent, Ohio, looks to his 
pewhorn—a two-motored race;—to net hint at least a nice publicity iciusii mt 
he $00-mile Indianapolis speedway race on May 30. The racer was desigiied 
by Fageol, will be driven by Paul Russo (right). Totaling 320 hp., the two 


cu. in. engines have no power councction other than the throttle. Gasoline 


anks are mounted amidships for better trim. 


The double cngine setup, 


hough relatively new on racers, has long been a feature of Twin Coach: buses. 


were has been a brisk black market. 

lany also admit that hotel porters or 
ourist agencies here and there around 
he country do an under-the-counter 
business, but they insist that the amount 
pf gouging is small in comparison with 
he total volume of passenger traffic. 

Equally obscure is the question of 
ust why Bob Young, whose roads do 
} relatively small passenger business, is 
petting worked up about the black mar- 
et. C. & O. spokesmen say it is be- 
ause Young thinks the underground 
rade in sleeping car space is giving the 
whole industry a black eye with the 
ublic. Other railroad men say huffily 
that it is just one more of the brickbats 
hat Young, the saucy newcomer, de- 
lights in throwing at his fellow execu- 
tives. 

More to Come—Railroaders also point 
out that Young still hopes that the 
Supreme Court will reverse the lower 
court decision in the Pullman divest- 
ment case and give the nation’s sleep- 
ing car business to him (BW —Mar.9 
'40,p7). They suspect that his attacks 
on the way other roads handle their 
passengers are intended to build him 
up as the ideal man to take over the 
Pullman Co. 

Whatever his reasons, Young doesn’t 
propose to give the rest of the industry 
any peace, even if it follows his sugges- 
tions on reservations and ticket sales. 
Already he is preparing another blast 
to follow the black market advertise- 
ments. His subject this time: tipping 
dining car employees and Pullman 
porters. 
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COURT ACTS IN GLASS CASE 


l'rank C. Kniffen, Toledo, referee in 
bankruptcy, has been named by U. S. 
District Judge Frank L. Kloeb, ‘Voledo, 
special master to determine the rovaltics 
the Hartford-Empire Co. may charge 
for use of its patents by other concerns 
in making glass container machinery. 
The court acted after government at- 
torneys and Hartford-Empire — repre 
sentatives had failed to agree upon a 
special master. 

Since the Supreme Court’s decision 
against Hartford-Empire Co. and others 
on charges of violating the antitrust 
act (BW —Jan.13’45,p20), the rovalties 
charged have been a percentage of the 
aggregate price paid by the buver of the 
glass-making machines. Such a_ pro- 
cedure will be followed until definite 
royalties are fixed by the special master 
after hearings to start soon. A distribu- 
tion of impounded royalties was made 
in November, 1945, by a court order. 

Three days prior to naming Kniffen 
as special master, Judge Kloeb had ap- 
proved purchase by Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co., a defendant in the antitrust case, 
of the business and assets*of the Kimble 
Glass Co., manufacturers of glass tubing 
and cane. Negotiations on the $25- 
million transaction had been going on 
for several months. 

The court’s order specifies, however, 
that Owens put Kimble’s Chicago 
Heights plant up for sale as a going con- 
cern for a period of three years. This 
condition apparently is based on the 
theory that retention of this plant by 


Owens might violate the Hartford-}m- 
pire decree because, unlike the other 
Kimble plants, Chicago Heights could 
be shown to be a competitor of O.-[. in 
the container business. Hartford de 
fendants were prohibited from acquiring 
competing facilities. 


Daylight Saving 
Repeal of federal war time 
leaves summer clock tinkering 
up to states and cities, and 
practice now varies widely. 


With the first postwar summer, a 

peacetime business hazard is back- 
davlight saving time. When Congress 
repealed war time, it returned the prob 
lem to the individual states and munici 
palities, and they have reacted to it in 
their usual haphazard fashion. 
e In Industrial Areas—l'or the benefit of 
businessmen whose interests are nation 
wide, the Commerce & Industry Assn. 
of N. Y. surveyed the geographical ex 
tent of daylight saving. With only a 
couple of cxceptions, the association 
found, its observance is confined to the 
industrialized Northeast and Middle 
West. Here is a summary of the find 
ings: 

Six states observe daylight saving on 
a statewide basis, in rural as well as 
urban arcas—Connccticut, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sev, and Rhode Island. 

In six states, all major cities (over 50,- 
000 pop.) plus many smaller cities use 
daylight saving—Delaware, Illinois, Ken 
tucky, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Vermont. Indiana also falls in this class 
with the exception of the city of Evans 
ville. 
¢ Local Option—In nine states in which 
the individual communities have local 
option, only a few of the larger munici 
palitics have taken advantage of it. ‘The 
lineup in this category is: 

l‘lorida: Miami, Miami Beach, St. 
Petersburg, West Palm Beach. 

Kentucky: Covington, Lexington, 
Louisville, Owensboro. 

Louisiana: New Orleans. 

Maryland: Hagerstown. 

Minnesota: Duluth. 

Missouri: Jefferson City, St. Louis. 

North Carolina: Winston-Salem. 

Ohio: Steubenville, Warren, Youngs- 
town. 

Virginia: Norfolk. 

West Virginia: Parkersburg, Weirton, 
Wheeling. 

The other 26 states and the District 
of Columbia are all on standard time 
either by state law or because no com- 
munity, so far as the association has 
been able to discover, has taken advan- 
tage of local option. 
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Tools for Peace 


UNRRA’s program for 
industrial recovery in liberated 
nations calls for huge quantities 
of American equipment. 


A healthy proportion—about 20%— 
of the United Nations Relief & Re- 
habilitation Administration's kitty of 
more than $3,500,000,000 is earmarked 
for industrial rehabilitation. And the 
United States, as both the largest con- 
tributor to UNRRA and the biggest 
producer of industrial goods, will pro- 
vide 68% of the equipment and raw 
materials required by the agency’s indus- 
trial program. 

UNRRA’s tentative plans for indus- 

trial aid through the end of this year 
aggregate $693,000,000, but this figure 
includes orders placed for later delivery. 
At the end of March, total shipments 
amounted to $203,000,000, while com- 
mitments at that date were $480,000,- 
000. 
e For Self-Help—The chief objective of 
the industrial rehabilitation program 
is to restart the wheels of industry essen- 
tial to a minimum economy. It is ex- 
pressly precluded from basic reconstruc- 
tion o1 Sao cmsene of any nation’s econ- 
omy. A slogan in UNRRA is, “Help 
liberated areas to help themselves.” 
Thus raw materials and repair parts are 
of primary importance, and replacement 
of equipment is undertaken only where 
production otherwise cannot be re- 
sumed. 

Rehabilitation plans through the first 
half of 1946 are fairly exact, but deliv- 
ery trails a considerable distance behind 
firm commitments to manufacturers. 
Orders totaling $480,000,000 at the end 
of March were allocated among the 
various categories of the industrial re- 
habilitation program in the following 


percentages: 
l'ransport and communications. ... 43.5% 
Public utilities. boca gli 4.8 
Building repair equipment. 7.7 
Mining and quarrying ca 2.2 
Machine repair equipment. . 6.7 
Consumer goods processing equip 
ment : - l 
Fuels and lubricants - 15.6 
Miscellaneous consumer goods bis whe 9 
Raw materials 5 5S 
Miscellaneous and military surplus... 4.4 


These orders were distributed among 
the supplying nations in the following 


manner (millions of dollars): 

United States $326 68% 
United Kingdom 94 19.5 
Canada 27 5.5 
Australia and New Zealand 1] 2.5 
Other countries 22 4.5 


e War Surplus Used—Nearly $114,000,- 
000 of the U.S. share was spent on 


22 


overseas military surplus procured for 
UNRRA. But even invaded countries 
have contributed to UNRRA’s indus- 
trial recovery program: Last year Poland 
supplied 100,000 tons of coal and 30,- 
000 tons of cement to its neighbors. 

An idea of the scope of the recovery 
program can best be gained by examin- 
ing the specific categories of supply and 
their destination. 

Transport and communications sup- 
plies include trucks, jeeps, tires, bridge- 
repair materials, spare parts, locomotives, 
freight cars, water craft, ship and ship- 
ould spare equipment, cargo-handling 
devices, aircraft and parts, and tele- 
phone and telegraph equipment and 
maintenance supplies. 
e Automotive Resbinient-Under the 
program planned tentatively through 
1946 tens of thousands of trucks, jeeps, 
and tank trucks are being supplied— 
chiefly from surplus dumps in Europe. 
The total load-lift or carrying capacity 
of motor vehicles supplied will be (in 
tons): 


Ae ee mnt: fhe) 2 Cite ss | 43,000 
Ceetiovdille oc i oid ced caer 32,000 
RE ete ie hohe ee ee 17,000 
| Sn Ste) dermal tbat 3,000 
oh; Fab CN a etna ates ot 1,000 
REET ne ae eee see We ele 1,000 


Yugoslavia has already received 10,- 

000 motor vehicles. Most of those sup- 
plied are jeeps, but box and dump 
trucks of from 14 to 7 tons are also be- 
ing provided in quantity. 
e Railways and Utilities—Locomotive 
shipments are going to China (200), 
Poland (120), Czechoslovakia (75), 
Yugoslavia (65), and Greece (15). 

Freight cars are going to Poland 
(4,500), China (3,500), Czechoslovakia 
(2,700), Yugoslavia and Greece (each 
about 570). 

Public utility rehabilitation includes 
power plant equipment and repair mate- 
rials and water, gas, and sewage system 
repair and maintenance supplies. Of 


HYPOTHETICAL ASSEMBLY 


Detroit was highly interested in this 
first picture of the Kaiser-Frazer as- 
sembly line—and amused, too. Auto 
men pointed out that assembly will 
really be telescoped into typical 
“Kaiser miracle production” if it is 
done as the photograph indicates. 
Apparently at the Willow Run sta- 
tion in the foreground, the frame is 
turned over, wheels installed, engine 
mounted, gas tank installed—simulta- 
neously. Other companies might allot 
three stations or so to that work, re- 
quire an overhead sling to reverse the 
frame, conveyor lines for parts, and 
power tools—none visible here. 


orders in this category, amountti; 
$34,000,000, the largest share, jj 
to the Ukraine ($11,000,000. ¢; 
($7,500,000), Yugoslavia ($5,000, 
and Poland and White Rus... 
about $4,000,000). 

e Other Supplies—UNRRA ha, play 
firm orders 1 $47,000,000 in constr 
tion tools, building materials, and }y)j 
ing repair equipment and has ship, 
about $6,000,000 worth. 

Rehabilitation of mines and quar, 
has been allotted a scant $16,(\0 
to date, with Poland and Czech 
booked for most of the equipment. ( 
about 9,000 metric tons of suppliz 
scheduled to be ordered for Poland } 
the end of this year, fully a third yj 
be oil-drilling equipment. 

Machine repair parts and equipn 
orders valued at $18,000,000 will , 
largely to Poland ($5,700,000), Yus: 
slavia ($5,500,000), and Greec« 
700,000). 

e@ Fuel Famine—In coal-short Fur; 
the movement of UNRRA fuels im 
a critical role. At the end of March ne 
ly $30,000,000 in coal, oil, gasoline, a 
lubricants had been shipped and 
additional $33,000,000 was on order 
Italy takes the lion’s share (57° ‘ 
Poland, Y ugoslavia, and Czechos lovaki 
will each receive 10% of the total of 
$63,000,000 on order. 

Materials and engineering stores—in. 
cluding iron ore and _ semifabricated 
iron, tin, copper, lead, chemicals, rub 
ber, and lumber—rank second (afte; 
transport supplies) in UNRRA indus: 
trial rehabilitation supply programs. At 
the end of March, $26,000,000 had 
been shipped, and $70,000,000 wort 
was on order. Fully 37% is on Italia 
account, with Czechoslovakia to get 
20%, and Yugoslavia and Poland cac! 
about 10%. 

e Industrial Big Three—While the U.S 
has been given 68% of the orders { 
industrial rehabilitation, more than on 
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Does your 
insurance chart show 


this dangerous GAP? 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
63 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 


WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER 
MONTREAL 


PITTSBURGH + TORONTO * 
SEATTLE * 
HAVANA 


CHICACO + DETROIT + 
IOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 


AR 


Building and other costs are up 30% 
to 50% or more. If you have not in- 
creased your insurance lately, you may 
be dangerously underinsured — wide 
open to business disaster in the event of 
a serious loss. 

Why not let the Johnson & Higgins 
organization advise you what to doabout 
this and countless other insurance prob- 
lems? That’s a part of our function as 
insurance buyers for business firms and 
corporations. In planning, negotiating 
and servicing your insurance program, 
we act as your representative, bound to 
no one insurance company or group of 
companies, having “‘no axe to grind but 
yours.’ Yet there’s no additional charge. 


Ask any J & H office for full information. 


UYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY SINCE 1846 


Design Patents Pending 


Brains punch no time clocks 


O. R engineers and designers 
do a day’s work of things that must be 
done, but no whistle blows to shut off 
their minds. Against a background of 
nearly sixty years of the Company’s 
crane building, with the inspiration 
that their Company was first (and in- 
tends to stay first), they think, dream 
and plan for the crane of the future. 


There will be no miraculous con- 
ception of a new idea, born overnight, 
and pencilled on a drawing board the 
next morning, in its entirety. No! 


The crane of the future will be built 
from the sure foundation of the past 


with all that modern science, engineer- 
ing and metallurgy can contribute to 
men forever seeking what is better. 
The rough sketch we show you is being 
done in metal, not as anything ulti- 
mate, but as a big step forward in the 
evolution of the electric crane. 


What we would like it to say to you 
is this: If you need cranes now, write 
to us, for, with the standard current 
model ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes you may be 
sure of reliability, safety, long life, 
low operating costs, high quality— 
and above all, the forward-looking 
ideas our engineers are constantly em- 
bodying in practical designs. 


This picture shows ‘‘Shaw’’ Crane 
No. 3, fifty-six years old and still 
working daily. (We still supply re- 
placement parts.) The first multi- 
motored electric traveling crane was de- 
signed by A. F. Shaw, the founder of the 
Shaw Electric Crane Company —the par- 
ent of the Shaw-Box Crane Division of 
Manning, Maxwell and Moore, Inc. 


Send for Catalog No. 214 


SHAW-BOX Cranes 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. - MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


f ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Mokers of 
avuges, Hancock Volves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 


third of its deliveries will , 
military surplus. Of the $2) 
being spent by UNRRA on ; 
and telecommunication facilit 
ample, $77,000,000 of the | 
of $125,000,000 will be ex) 
surplus. . 

The United Kingdom’s sh 
plying industrial rehabilitatio: 
$94,000,000, with about 50‘ 
orders for transport equipmen: 
will provide $20,000,000 in 
rials and engineering supp 
pared with a share of $35,0 
the U.S.). 

Fully 80% of the Canadi 
in transport and communicat 
plies valued at $19,000,000. 
¢ Technical Aid—An important ne 
ture of the UNRRA program 
for providing technical aid and 
tion to facilitate industrial rec: TT 
agency is tackling the job of sclectig 
special teams of trained personnel { 
an Industrial Rehabilitation 
branch. 

The plan calls for 78 specialist 
the following fields: inland transpo; 
(10), public utilities (5), building ind 
try (30), mining and fuel enterpris 
(5), metallurgy (2), mechanical engine: 
ing (10), production management (4 
and other unspecified industrial ¢ 
perts (11). 

e Training Materials—In  additior 
these teams, designed to tackle rchal 
tation problems submitted by liberat 
countries and judged important t 
covery by UNRRA, other training 
mechanical aids will be made availal 

A tentative plan calls for $1.75 
to be spent on engineering instrument 
laboratory equipment, testing appar 
tus, and other special equipment. Ab 
$80,000 is to be used for motion | 
ture films and projectors for trai 
workers in liberated nations. Nea 
$300,000 is allocated for printed : 
structional materials. 

e@ Benefits to U.S. Business—Amicricar 
business has a special stake in this late! 
venture of UNRRA, so far as it | 
supply many industrial films, manu 
and catalogs of U.S. manufacture: 
UNRRA officials quickly admit thi 
the most important benefits accruing! 
U.S. business from the whole industr 
rehabilitation program—in addition t 
the large sale of American machines and 
equipment—are (1) greater familianty 
with American methods and equipment 
and (2) long-lasting income from & 
placement and repair-part sales to cour 
tries supplied with U.S. products. 

In this connection, it is often forgot 
ten that a major portion of UNRR 
industrial aid is going to areas, parte 
ularly in eastern Europe, where 
U.S. has had only unimportant equ} 
ment markets and where the fe 
mer dominant supplier—Germany-™ 
never again be an important rival. 
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PROCEDURES 


...Mimeograph stubless 
die-impressed stencils 
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a MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. R-646 
720 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Send me a copy of your new folder, ““Mimeograph Die-Impressed 
Stencils.” 
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This Pfaudier tilting aute- 


the mony 

ways Praudier glass- 

: lined steel is edapted 

for severe service. 
: > 

i4 
rt 
1 : 
, 45 
i} 


adaplatle 
i} CHEMICALLY 


i MECHANICALLY 


Practically no other material of con- 
struction lends itself so economically 
to such a variety of designs and cor- 
rosive services as Pfaudler acid- 
resisting glass-lined steel. This 5- 
gallon tilting autoclave is a typical 
example of adaptability in glass- 
i lined steel. 

Though basically patterned after 


thousands of larger units, service 


and opens conditions required 
special design. The steam jacket is 
built for a pressure of 90 pounds 


r square inch; the kettle itself, 
unds. This service involved 
4 cadens stuffing box with rotary 
seal. An adjustable baffle also posed 
special seal treatment. The point is, 
audler made this unit chemically 
and mechanically adaptable for the 
service at reasonable cost. 

Whether you require large or 
small corrosion resistant stills, re- 
actors, storage or other liquid proc- 
essing equipment, Pfaudler’s 63 
years of ‘ ass-lined know how” 

assures you the most practical unit 
for the job. The Pfaudler Co., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
GLASS-LINED STEEL EQUIPMENT 
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Inches Stay Oily 


Federal agencies reluctant 
to aid conversion of pipelines 
to gas carriers despite help 
promised in coal famines. 


The strike-born coal famine in the 
East has set up an offstage clamor for 
conversion of the Big Inch and Little 
Big Inch oil 4 oy to natural gas. 
But the din is falling on deaf ears in 
the War Assets Administration. The 
surplus disposal agency still is sticking 
to its determination that the govern- 
ment-owned ‘Texas-New York lines, into 
which the government put $146,000,- 
000 to foil the U-boats during the war, 
should be sold only for transportation of 
petroleum and petroleum products. 

e@ Conversion Possibilities—Offers made 
for the properties indicated more inter- 
est in converting them to gas (BW— 
Mar.23'46,p7) than in restoring them 
to use as oil carriers, and this interest 
has been fanned by the coal situation. 
Those favoring conversion contend that 
if the lines were pumping a large volume 
of Texas gas into the Eastern Seaboard, 
shutdowns in many industrial plants and 
rationing of utility services in the area 


would be considerably dimin :she, 
also point to the relatively ta) 
relations in the natural gas indyy 
contrast to the chaos into which 
Lewis periodically thrusts thc ; 
dustry. 

The Surplus Property \dmi: 
tion’s report on the two pipe! nes |} 
Jan.12'46,p19) concluded that ¢; 
sion to natural gas lines way eco, 
cally sound but subject to cor sid, 
of national security and the wel; 
eastern coal and railroad indus, 
e Time Required—WAA officis 
that sale tomorrow of eithe: 
lines for gas transportation wo 
nish no relief for the present coa| ; 
ine. The lines were built 
gas, carriers, and the time that 
be required for their conversion, \ 
present and prospective conditic: 
labor and materials, is an unk; 
quantity. The lines wetteialy would 
be available for service by next yy 

The real object of those pro; 
use of the lines for gas, as WAA of; 
size up the situation, is to obtai 
immensely valuable right-of-way , 
not the physical properties. (jy, 
ship of the 1,400-mile right-of; 
would enable any purchaser, w! 
the Federal Power Commission’ 
thorization, to install additional pip. 
increase capacity and develop new « 


Boston civic organizations are pre 
paring to appeal to the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Judicial Court if the 
municipal administration pushes its 
plans for sinking a 3,500-car garage 
under the city’s historic Common 
(BW—Apr.6'46,p21), which has been 
a public preserve for more than 300 
years. 

The Boston Common Society, 
veteran of many successful fights on 
behalf of the park’s stately trees, has 
dug up an old statute that requires 
the city to allow the citizens to vote 
on the use of public land for street 
widening. The garage proposal was 
revived by Mayor James M. Curley 
and favored by the state legislature 
against the almost unanimous oppo- 
sition of the Boston Planning Board 
and local traffic engineers. 

@ Objections—The garage would be 
a two-level structure with long sub- 
way approaches. Civic groups main- 
tain that the necessary underpasses 
and passageways would increase 
costs to three or four times the leg- 

islative estimates of $4,000,000 and 
that taxpayers ultimately would have 
to shoulder the burden. Land for the 
undertaking would be leased to Wil- 


Citizens Defend the Stately Trees of Boston 


liam J. McDonald, industrial promo 
ter, real estate operator, and long 
time friend of Mayor Curley. 
City engincers and planning boar 
officials insist that decentralization of 
off-street parking facilities in small, 
scattered garages would avoid the 
repetition of past mistakes that made 
downtown Boston one of the most 
congested areas in the United States 
The garage presumably would 
lease 3, 500 cars into the city’s hea 
est trafic streams at shop-closing ing 
hours. 
a Old Custom—The Common Soc: 
ety’s principal worry is that once de 
tailed plans for the garage are draft 
they will be expanded to include th 
entire area under the Common The 
proposal might well be defeated m 
a municipal vote, since Boston’ 
numerous tenement dwellers tradi 
tionally rush to the polls to prevent 
land takings from the Common. 
Noting the ‘ ‘unusual speed”’ with 
which the state legislature pushed 
through the garage project, one o 
its members commented that “the 
legislators would be the chief bene- 
ficiaries of a parking place squarely 
in front of the State House.” 
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vou travel very much, you must have 
n into asituation that is being report- 
yy angry passengers all over America: 


» space for sale at the ticket windows. 
plenty of empty berths and rooms— 
n the train pulls out. Often you can’t 
a ticket through legitimate channels. 
you can get one any time, by going 
he “right”’ person and greasing him 
the “right”’ price. 


~Of-way 
ies. () 
right-of, 
er, wi 
NiSsion s 
Onal pipe 
yp new e 


ere are just a few of the typical cases 
have been reported to the C&O: 


r.X.in New York, needing to go to 
Francisco, asked what was the 
liest moment at which reservations 
d be made. He was told 8:00 A.M. 
certain date. At 8:00 A.M. on that 
he was in front of the ticket win- 
—the first in line. When the 
dow opened he was fold the train 
sold out. He managed to get 
pmmodations to Chicago by paying 
ack market price. In Chicago after 
urs of desperate effort he got space 
the “Chief’’—by paying $20 extra 
gouger. On board the ‘‘Chief’’ 
was plenty of unoccupied space. 
conductor explained that it was 
to “last minute cancellations.’’ 


lon 


] prom 
nd long. 
yo 
ng board 
zation of 
n small, 
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he most 
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rs. K., a service wife, planned a 
le trip for her husband’s furlough. 
ble to get space, she tried the 
k market. Space was offered at 
ble the normal price. She couldn’ t 
d it. A travel agent offered her 
if she would stop at a very 
nsive hotel—which, again, she 
dn’t afford. The K’s didn’t get 


iss Q. had an experience in a New 
>revent Hirk station. She was told cancelled 
mn. ets for her destination would go 
’ with HiRsale at 10:00 o’clock. She waited 
pushed ine more than half an hour. When 
ae i ket was brought back, a man be- 
t “the Eee her held up some money. The 
haa t seller said there was no space for 

pe . The line dispersed, but Miss Q. 
| UAT! Hiited and saw the man with the bribe 
e back and instantly get his ticket. 


yn Soc 
mice de- 
drafted 
ude the 
m. The 
ated in 
Joston’s 
; tradi 


nese are not mere wartime experiences. 
ple by the thousands are having them 


er 
a 


today. And whether or not many railroad 
or Pullman employees are directly in- 
volved in the scandal, neither the rail- 
roads nor the Pullman Company can 
escape responsibility. Forslipshod policing, 
and inability to see the need for reforms, 
leave the door wide open to racketeers. 


What Becomes of All the Space? 


Sleeping car tickets can be bought up 
weeks in advance—in “blocks’”—by 
hotels, travel agencies, or by anyone who 
has the money to pay for them. There is 
nothing to prevent this space leaking into 
the black market except the honesty of 
the man who buys it. 


The space is bought and paid for in 
advance, but, if it is not re-sold, it can 
be turned in for a refund up to the 
minute of train departure. Therefore, 
anyone who wants to run a black market 
in sleeping car space can do so without 
any financial risk. 


Reform Agitated Since 1943 


For more than three years the C&O has 
been trying to get other railroads and the 
Pullman Company to agree to action that 
would kill the ticket racket. Lame duck 
excuses have let the black market grow and 
flourish while the railroads lose revenue. 


a it’s Get the Black Market’s Hand 
¥ Out of the Traveler’s Pocket! 


ofc’ aw The underground sale of sleeping car space is a national scandal. 
The railroads cannot escape responsibility. The C&O Lines offer 
a solution that will kill the racket — if other roads will join. 


<> 


Ge le 


Simple Remedy Would Help Greatly 


The C&O proposes that all “block” sales 
of sleeping car space be stopped at once. 
All space should be reserved or sold in the 
name of the individual who intends to use 
it. Tickets should be non-transferable. 
Hotels, travel agencies and business houses 
could follow their present system, except 
that the space would have to be reserved 
or sold in the name of the individual 
passenger. 


The Airlines do it this way, and they 
have never had a black market! 


What You Can Do 


If you no longer want to tolerate the 
greedy hand of the black market in your 
pocket—or be content with a refusal of 
space when you know that many berths 
are empty—write to your newspaper. If 
enough Americans will ask the support 
of the press, the ticket racket—like the 
“Chinese Wall” that blocked through 
service at Chicago and St. Louis—can 
be broken. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Lines 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKBL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 
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High Efficiency 
ENGINEERED AND BUILT BY 


Cleaver - Brooks 


Both stationary and portable steam gener- 
ators are made by Cleaver-Brooks. They are 
efficiently serving owners —here and abroad. 


Heat generating and transfer equipment is 
built by Cleaver-Brooks for many applications 
in food, chemical and process industries. 


LEAVER-BROOKS 
neers are not fettered by 


engi- 


tradition—their creative spirit is 
never chained by the static atti- 
tude of “it’s always been done 
this way.” If we have any tradi- 
tion at all it is simply that a bet- 
ter machine, or a new machine, 
can always be designed and built 
that will do more work — better 


and faster. 


We have broken many precedents 
in the field of heat generation and 
utilization. If you are concerned 


Processing equip t for e ical food and 
feed production is another engineering and 
manufacturing activity at Cleaver-Brooks. 


High speed, high efficiency water distillation 
units, both portable and stationary, are an- 
other product of Cleaver-Brooks. 


Oils and bituminous materials for highway 
and airport construction are rapidly and eco- 
nomically heated to application temperatures 
by Cleaver-Brooks equipment. 


with problems in this field, 
Cleaver-Brooks engineers would 
welcome the opportunity to work 
with you. 


CLEAVER-BROOKS COMPANY, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


Builders of Equipment for the Generation and Utilization of Heat.’ 
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ern markets. The diameter of + 
pipe could be as large as 3 
again the 24-in. diameter 
tions of the Big Inch line. 
@ No Early Action—Th« 
Administration does not 
approval by the Federal 
mission of cither of the 
tions before that agency p 
conversion of the lines 
Trans-Continental Gas Pi 
Inc., which wants both |: 
and Big Inch Gas, Inc., \ 
only Big Inch for gas) 
mandatory a sale to the su 
applicant. WAA conced 
that if it sclls the lines for ga 
it will have to permit th: 
to cancel if he fails to obtain ay } 
certificate authorizing operat 
Meanwhile, the Power Comn 
is sitting on the two applications 
received. Its limited battery of na 
gas experts is devoting all its ti 
present to cleaning up prior d 
and preparing for the final hearing Mild 
FPC’s nationwide natural gas inves A 
tion (BW—Mar.30°46,p8) sched tere 
begin June 17 in Washington. 


CLOSURE FIRM SUED 
The White Cap Co., Chicago, le 


ing manufacturer of vacuum clos: 
for glass-packed foods (85% of the n 
ket), has run into a government ¢ 
antitrust suit aimed at deleting te 
clauses from its capping machin 
leases. 

Paul M. Plunkett, company coung 
asserted that any tie-in provision 4 
eliminated from the company’s ke 
contracts more than four years ago, a 
that nothing in the leases today requi 
the use of caps of any particular m 
ufacturcr. 

The Justice Dept. filed a similar s 
several weeks ago (BW—Apr.27°46,p) 
involving vacuum capping cquipme 
leased by Owens-Illinois Glass Co 
coffee packers. That company sub 
quently announced that it had disc 
tinued the tic-in provisions more tha 
a year ago. 

The suit against White Cap not o 
seeks an injunction against future tied 
agreements but would bar suits 
White Cap for infringements of # 
patents on its caps and machines, ( 
the ground that such patents were w 
to effect the allegedly illegal age 
ments. ‘The Justice Dept. theory is t 
the cap business and the machinery 
ness should cach stand on its 
feet; that otherwise competition 
hindered in cither field. It is ack 
edged that where a patented cap 15} 
on with a patented machine (the us 
situation), the combination constitu 
a legal monopoly, but even in su 
situation, a tic-in requirement woud 
illegal, Justice Dept. officials conten¢ 
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Despite a love of the sea evinced by 
tes in movies and fiction, most Ameri- 
ns in recent decades haven’t cared 
hoot in a hurricane whether the na- 
n had a merchant marine or whether 
didn’t. 

National Maritime Day is custom- 
Jy a tame affair, and its first postwar 
hervance this week was no notable 
ception, although the government has 
nt billions since 1914 in an effort to 
iid up American shipping. 

A Matter of History—Wall Strect’s 
terest in the merchant fleet has been 
» more ardent, as a rule, than that of 
e general ublic. Not since 1902, 
hen the elder J. P. Morgan merged 
ritish and American lines into the 
w-forgotten, never-successful Interna- 
nal Mercantile Marine combine, has 
cre been any big piece of maritime 
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treet Grows Ship-Conscious 


American Export Lines’ successful career under Lehman 
stro! is reflected in Big Board’s current interest in its shares. Com- 
; out of war with stronger fleet, company is planning stock split. 


financing. lew steamship stocks are 
listed on the Big Board. 

Not all the Street, however, has ig- 
nored shipping. A decade ago, the con- 
servative house of Lehman Bros. ac- 
quired an important stake in the mer- 
chant fleet. It bought for a song all the 
outstanding stock of American Export 
Lines, Inc., then, as now, a leading 
United States operator of freight and 
passenger ships in the highly competi- 
tive Mediterranean, Black Sea, and In- 
dian trades. 

e Source of Great Profit—Lehman Bros. 
later distributed privately a new Ex- 
port preferred stock issue. The house 
then handled a public offering of 88,- 
000 shares of additional common stock 
at $10.50 cach. But it has held on to 
its control of the line and has profited 
grcatly. Export common recently hit a 
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: ANEUVERING FOR THE BIG PUSH 
oca-Cola, revising its top leadership, has elected as president 42-year-old 
tion MP lliam Julius Hobbs (right); Robert W. Woodruff (left), acting president 
ick uring the illness of A. A. Acklin, continues as chairman of the executive 
p's pgfommittee; Acklin takes over chairmanship of the advisory committee. A 
te ("rer lawyer, Hobbs has served with the Reconstruction Finance Corp., the 


Defense Supplies Corp., as Coca-Cola vice-president, and since last year as 


wuld iqqgpead of Coca-Cola Export Corp. His most pressing taskk—when sugar is avail- 
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end. Jble—will be to carry out an extensive expansion program here and abroad. 
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STILL FIGHTING 
METAL’S 
WORST ENEMY 


Houghton began the fight against corrosion 
of metals way back in 1869, when this 
company supplied its first rust preventive 
to the United States Government. Since 
then millions of pounds of Rust Veto and 
Cosmoline have been used to shield steel 
from exposure to air and moisture. 


During World War II, eS 
proper packaging was an Pn 2 oe 

emergency study. Again reo yeas ] 
Houghton played anim- | t 


portant role. 


Aside from producing | 
the many needed varie- ,—=< 

ties of preventives, we 9 
rendered valued service, both in the form 
of personal aid and manuals such as the 
two sketched here. 


The most complete treatise ever published 
emerged from Houghton 
Research early in the war, 
and has been requested 
by government and in 
dustry for training pro 
grams. “RUST — Causes 
and Prevention,” the 
72-page book illustrated 
above, tells causes of 
rust, how metals are cleaned, types of 
preventives, how to choose and apply them 
A few free copies are still available if you 
request them on your firm's letterhead. 


The fight against rust never ends. You can 
depend on Houghton for inhibited, proven 
compounds which meet peace-time metal 
problems of shipment or storage. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
303 W. Lehigh Ave. Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


CALLED FIRST 
FOR 81 YEARS! 
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FIGURE YOUR OWN HANDICAP 


Production has Black Market on the run. No question about 
that—a little more time will prove it. 


Next, Production will catch up with Accumulated Demand. 
That will take a little longer, but it’s coming. 

Then for the finals, when Competition gets hot! Competition 
means prices and values—strong contestants. 

Anybody who has something to sell will do well to think 
twice before raising his prices too high, regardless of what 
OPA says. 


Remember, OPA is never a customer. It doesn’t buy anything. 


Customers, in the long run, determine price policies If 
customers think prices are too high, they stop buying. 


The best strategy is to set prices that attract business in 
competition. If costs are too high, get them down, by improved 
design, improved methods, better machines, more efficient 
distribution and better organization throughout your business. 


That’s the only program that will yield sustained profits. 


aae President 


This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 

seven years of consulting management engineering experience. 

We invite you to write for more information, or to request a 
personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 
CHICAGO, City National Bank Building, NEW YORK, Groybar Building, 
208 S. LaSalle Street 420 Lexington Avenue 
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peak of $62.75 on the Big Bx 
its dividends have averaged almv.t | : 
yearly since 1936. 

American Export isn’t an o/\d-ti 
like the Grace, Matson, or United F; 
(BW—May4'46,p42) lines. It |ias | 
almost as colorful a career, }\owey 
since its inception a quarter-centy, 
ago to serve as the vehicle for the | 
Henry Herbermann’s short-lived } 
spectacular career as a steamship 
erator. ; 

e Up From the Waterfront—|{e;\,. 
mann, a Jersey City waterfront prody: 
and always proud of it, started out hy 
tling freight in the local Pennsylyan; 
R.R. freight yard, and in eight yc 
became its chief clerk. He had great, 
ambitions. On borrowed money, he 
tered the trucking, warehousing, 

lighterage field on his own. Fin, 

he amassed enough war-earnings, an 
credit, to satisfy his real craving. In }9 
he became a steamship operato: 

The government was beginning } 

suffer from a bad attack of mariting 
indigestion. By 1920, the U.S. nm 
chant fleet, which in 1911-14 had cx 
ried only 12% of our foreign trade, h 
grown to equal Great Britain’s vast mer 
chant flotilla as the result of a $3 billio: 
wartime shipbuilding program. 1! 
postwar period of marine _prosperit 
was waning fast. Steel ship prices pe 
dead-weight ton were soon to drop fro: 
1919’s $110 level to only $21. 
e In a Predicament—Too much of the 
government-owned fleet consisted of 
ships that were too small and too slow 
Moreover, American laws made it in- 
possible to operate our ships as cheap} 
as foreign vessels, especially when com- 
petition for less and less cargo was drv- 
ing tates ever lower. 

Seeking a solution to its problems, 
the Shipping Board began allotting it 
excess ships to private operators, and 
paying them to maintain approved trade 
routes. Twenty-one ships were assigned 
to three services in the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea. Seven of the ship: 
were to be operated by Herbermanns 
American Export Lines. 

All three operations lost money from 

the beginning—$1,500,000 the first year, 
more the next. The Shipping Board 
then merged the three services and a 
signed them exclusively to Export. This 
cut the yearly loss to around $750,000. 
That wasn’t enough, and the board de- 
cided to sell the ships. 
e Lone Bidder—Herbermann was the 
only bidder. His offer of $1,062,000 for 
the 18 ships that were put up for sale 
(their war-inflated cost had been $29 
million) was immediately accepted. Anc 
so, in 1925, Export became a big-time 
steamship operator. 

Before long, Herbermann was ¢& 
panding Export’s routes and_ sailing 
habe. (He also began treating hin- 
self handsomely in the matter of salan 
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INVESTMENT 
R EMPLOYEE 
IN PROPERTY, 
PLANT AND 
EQUIPMENT 


ok EACH EMPLOYEE ON THE PAYROLL 
sey and its consolidated companies 
ave invested $22,600 in property, 
nt, and equipment. The gross value 
{ capital investments in lands, refin- 
, pipe lines, tankers and other prop- 


WAGES AND DIVIDENDS 
i 108,000 Shared 
EEEEREEE '314:042,000 
aeeeettt 


160,000 Owners 
Shared *68,334,000 


IYTTTTS 
Th 
etttttte 


EACH 1 FIGURE REPRESENTS 6,750 PERSONS, 
and the bars represent the amounts of 
income each group received from Jersey 
in 1945. The sum of $314,042,000 was 
paid to employees of the Company and 
affiliates in wages, salaries and benefits. 
Dividends amounted to $68,334,000. 


NET PROFIT 
/ 
5.2% 4-25, DIVIDENDS 


| pt 
1 sharenowners 


PUT BACK 
INTO THE 
BUSINESS 


THIS SHOWS THE PROPORTION OF NET 
PROFIT made by Jersey and affiliates 
out of total income in 1945. It shows 
also the proportion paid to shareholders 
in dividends and that left in the busi- 
ness to meet future capital expendi- 
tures, etc. All the rest of the income was 


s necessary to provide 108,000 jobs 
5 $2, 441,942,488 at the end of 1945. 


keting Everywhere, throughout the war, mar- 
ting activities were largely regulated by government 
irectives, and when these were ended in the United 
States and in some foreign areas there was a rapid 
to normal competitive activity. World-wide sales 

pf refined products in 1945 were at the rate of 1,193,000 
barrels per day, an increase of 4 percent over 1944. Of 
is amount 694,000 barrels per day were sold in the 

nited States domestic market. 


earch Until the end of hostilities Jersey research 

vas almost entirely on war work of highest importance. 

mmediate postwar research budgets will be approxi- 

mately 50 percent above prewar budgets as part of a pro- 

am to carry over into a peace-time world research 

begun for war, and to continue scientific inquiries on 
petroleum as a raw material for many products. 


Employee Relations Jersey and affiliates con- 
inued to enjoy excellent labor-management relations. 
When the war ended, Jersey’s domestic petroleum affili- 
tes proposed upward adjustment in wages and salaries 
of 15 percent. This was accepted by all employee bar- 
raining agencies involved. By March 1, 1946, an addi- 
‘ional 3 percent had been negotiated and accepted. One 
pf the best evidences of the satisfactory employee rela- 
ionships in Jersey is the fact that 95 percent of the do- 
mestic employees who have been released from the 
med forces have returned to the Company. 
More than 79 percent of eligible domestic employees 
e now buying term life insurance under the Group 
Insurance Program for a total coverage of $160,241,800. 
Employees participating in the Thrift Plan contrib- 


required to pay wages, purchase ma- 
terials and meet other operating costs. 
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WIDENING OWNERSHIP OF JERSEY is shown by the fact that 
the number of shareholder accounts has increased from 
5,816 in 1912 to 160,025 as of December 31, 1945. 


uted last year $15,019,911, which was supplemented by 
Company contributions of $18,921,235. 


Earnings Consolidated net earnings in 1945 amounted 
to $154,156,196, equivalent to $5.64 per share. For 1944 
the consolidated net earnings were equivalent to $5.69 
per share. During the year the Company paid dividends 
totaling $2.50 per share. 


Statement of Principles In order to make as 
clear as possible the Company’s outlook in today’s 
changing world, the Board of Directors has prefaced 
this year’s Annual Report with a special Statement of 
Principles. This expresses, for our stockholders and for 
anyone else interested, basic viewpoints and policies of 
the Company. 


Copies of the full report are available on request. Address 
Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


VENUS 


VELVET 


PENCILS ARE 


This means that the 
lead is actually bonded 
to the-wood. You can’t 


buy better office pencils! 


: gus \ 
VENUS 
-by the makers of the famous VENUS Pens 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 
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and expense accounts, and had the 
company making hefty loans to himself 
for purposes other than shipping.) 

He became a sturdy advocate of a 

strong merchant marine (to be obtained, 
of course, through government subsidies 
to ~ operators). Finally, after sev- 
eral years of losses, Export began to 
cash in. 
e A Fateful Contract—By 1928, Export 
had a ten-year contract allowing it at 
least $2.50 per sea mile for carrying 
mail. Its 1925 subsidy receipts exceeded 
$1,000,000, and for that year, despite 
Herbermann’s liberal takings, it turned 
in almost a $600,000 net. 

From then on Export’s future was 
assured. The same 1928 contract, how- 
ever, though profitable to the line, also 


contained the seeds of Herb, 
undoing. q 

Because of the contract, | Xpor 
to agree to build four 16 
passenger ships (later to bx 
known as its Four Aces). 
fray their cost, a $6,900, 
terest-rate Shipping Board firy 
gage loan, repayable over 2\) ye:, 
to be obtained. 
e Story of Four Aces—By the ; 
1931, the Four Aces were in 
They proved to be 174-knot spec; 
also, and in recognition of th 
their mail subsidy was uppe« 
mile. This sharply hiked Export 
sidy receipts, and 1931 saw they 
$1,620,000 level. 

The depression, however, was px 


‘. & 


Generally ready for surprises, De- 
troit was caught napping last week 
end when the directors of Ford Mo- 
tor Co. elected as executive vice- 
president Emest R. Breech (below), 
a of Bendix Aviation Corp. 

reech had been generally considered 
one of the top and coming men in 

the hierarchy of General Motors 
Corp., whose stock interests give it a 
compelling voice in Bendix direc- 
tion. 

Working directly with young 
Henry Ford II, president of Ford, 
Breech will correlate the strenuous 
efforts the company is making in pro- 
duction, engineering, development, 
and sales to regain the top sales 
position in the industry. Ford said 
Breech was selected for executive 
vice-president in line with the broad 
program of strengthening the com- 
pany in every possible way. 
e¢ Man From Missouri—Small-stat- 
ured, energetic, decisive in making 
his viewpoints known, Breech is an 
Horatio Alger story come true. At 
49 he has risen far from his story- 
book origin as the son of the town 
blacksmith in Lebanon, Mo. At 20 
he went to work as an accountant for 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., in Chicago, 
and at 24, not content with qualify- 
ing in state examinations as a certi- 
fied public accountant, won a gold 
medal in the bargain for his show- 
ing. Two years later he went on the 
General Motors payroll, became its 
general assistant treasurer in 1929, 

and a vice-president in 1939. 

His interests during those ten 
years as a G.M. executive leaned to- 
ward the aeronautical. North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., in which G.M. 
has a major interest, made him its 
president from 1933 to 1935, and 


Ford Takes Over a General Motors Man 


he remains a director. He also sere 
on the boards of Transcontinental § 
Western Air and Pan American Ai 
ways. 

When General Motors moved t 

end the tenure of Vincent Bendix 
head of the company he founded 
Breech was a logical successor 
went into the Bendix presidency « 
February, 1942. 
a Selling Got the Job—Striving 
maintain Bendix sales volume ¢ 
more than a shadow of its wartin: 
self, Breech began strenuous cfiort 
some time ago to do more busine 
with Ford. In that campaign ke 
talked often with young Henry Ford, 
and won his respect. 

Breech leaves Bendix on July |, 
but will remain a director for the 
rest of this year. He will be su 
ceeded at Bendix by Malcolm P. 
Ferguson, who has been on the com 
pany’s executive committee sinc 
early last vear, and has been a vice 
president since September, 194) 


Ernest R. Breech 
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verything in Piping... 


a meat packing operation, there’s piping every- 
here .. - for steam, water, aif, and refrigeration 
more piping equipment for by-product handling. 


this rendering unit illustrates, here’s another 
dustry where the Crane line “fits to a tee.” For 
ry piping system, Crane supplies everything — 
s and fittings, pipe and accessories. 


hus, for meat packing plants as for plants in all 
her fields, there’s this 3-way advantage in stand- 
dizing on Crane piping equipment: 


ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
Specifying and buying are simplified. 

Proper selection is assured by the 
world’s most complete source of 
brass, iron, and steel piping equip- 
ment for all applications. One order 
to Crane covers everything. 


ONE RESPONSIBILITY 
4 Undivided responsibility for every 


part helps speed the job and get the 
best installation. 


ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
endix 3 Uniform Crane Quality in all materi- 
ounded, als means uniform operating effi- 
or. He ciency and dependability in piping 
lency a \. systems from end to end. 


O Served 
1ental § 
can Ap 


ioved ty 


SS 


SS Sa 
SS 
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Se 


nnew construction or replacement work —the more 
pu use Crane service, the bigger the advantages. 


rane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
anches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 
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July l, Toical Rendering Plant 
7 * the illustrating the complex pip- 
] ing required im every step of 
1 Sut backing house operations, 
from power supply to finished 
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_ (Right) FOR WIDE APPLICATION in packing 
| plants, Crane recommends Standard Iron 
_ Body Globe and Angle Valves. Use for all 
prone & pressures up to 125 pounds steam. 
Brass-trimmed, all-iron, or with composi- 
tion disc in sizes 2 in. up. In smaller sizes, 
gecly Crane 150-pound iron body valves. 
your Crane Catalog, pages 143 to 151. 
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FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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THOMSON, 


FOR 47 YEARS 
KNOX 
HAS SERVED 
FAITHFULLY 


Today .. . as always 


KNOX 


Means Dependable Quality! 


For 47 years, faithful service 
has highlighted the steady prog- 
ress made by KNOX through- 
out the industrial South. As the 
result, KNOX has gained an 
enviable reputation for depend- 
able quality and outstanding 
value—a reputation placing the 
organization high among the 
leaders in the South! 


The post-war months have 
seen KNOX making phenomenal 
strides forward! Each of the 
various divisions is developing 
new ideas and new products— 
new plants are being erected and 
new equipment installed. Yes, 
the progress of the KNOX Cor- 
poration is well worth your at- 
tention! Watch for dependable 
KNOX products—day by day, 
more and more are appearing on 
the market! 


GEORGIA 


in its work. Cargo revenues by 1931 
were averaging only $47,500 per round 
trip as against $60,000 in 1929. They 
were soon down to $38,000, and 1931- 
32 losses more than wiped out Export’s 
1929-30 profits. 

It was in 1931 that Herbermann de- 

faulted on construction payments due 
on his Four Aces. 
e Under Scrutiny—New York Ship, the 
builder, and two banks immediately de- 
manded a second mortgage on the line 
as security. The new interests, worried 
about Export’s current losses, likewise 
saw to it that Herbermann’s operations 
from then on were supervised by J. E. 
Slater, partner of Coverdale & Colpit, 
noted transportation engincers. 

For Herbermann, the worst was yet 
to come. In 1933, Congress opened its 
revealing maritime inquiry. 

A recipient of bountiful federal 
largess, Herbermann was soon charged 
with extravagance and mismanagement. 
e A Reckoning—It was pointed out that 
Export by mid-1934 was $774,000 in 
arrears on government loans, despite 
its $8,000,000 of subsidies since 1928, 
and that this past-due account almost 
exactly equaled Herbermann’s salary 
plus expenses in the same period. It was 
disclosed, too, that Herbermann had 
personally borrowed $200,000 from Ex- 
port, and had collected an additional 
$86,000 in dividends since 1928. 

The second mortgage holders then 
heard that the Shipping Board might 
foreclose on its senior lien. This was 
the final blow." Herbermann was forced 
to surrender his Export stock, and was 
then demoted to vice-president. Wil- 
liam H. Coverdale, senior partner of 
Slater’s firm, stepped in and he has 
headed Export ever since. 
eLehmans Persuaded—The Shipping 
Board, however, wouldn’t countenance 
shipbuilder control of a line so depend- 
ent on subsidies for a living. New York 
Ship had to offer the company for sale. 
When it found no takers, Coverdale 
got on the job. It was he who finally 
persuaded the Lehman firm to form a 
syndicate to take over Export by pay- 
ing New York Ship $1,260,000 for its 
second mortgage and a few extra dollars 
for its Export stock holdings. 

Herbermann wasn’t fated to see the 
splendid corporate structure his suc- 
cessors have built from the ruins of his 
venture. He dropped dead, ironically 
enough, in New York’s Federal Build- 


ing. 
© Ovechead Slashed—Coverdale then 
set to work cutting down Export’s 
high overhead. His engineer's eye 
quickly saw that the line, by changing 
sailing schedules and operating prac- 
tices, could do a better job with fewer 
ships. He promptly sold six, netted a 
$560,000 profit, and within two years 
had cleared up all arrears on Export’s 


government loans. 


THE THIRD GRACE 
]. P. Grace, Jr. (above), maintai 


family tradition as he steps int 
presidency of W. R. Grace & ( 
international trading and shipping 
ganization. He succeeds D. Ste 
Iglehart, who died last weck. | 
new 32-year-old president follow 
the footsteps of his father, ]. P. Gr 
and his grandfather, W. R. Gn 
company founder. He had previougiiiippin 
served as secretary, vice-president, = 
acting president of the compan 


Out of the congressional inquiry t 
tripped up Herbermann came a new 
sidy bill. Regular poundage rates, : 
ridiculously high rates for handling sm 


amounts of foreign mail, have sqm? 
prevailed. .- 
eHow the Law Works—Under reraf 
present maritime law, if a new shogil E 
built to serve an approved route, p ™ : 


of the cost will be paid by the go 
ment. The operator is lent mos HB . 
the rest on casy terms. If a new 0: Glos 
ship is run over such a route, pat jects 
its operating cost will also be subsidagmgl’"Y 


‘ Feekly 
to offset the sharply lower costs of iBiiiey 


eign competitors. inane 

Strings are attached, however, GiPdio 
make sure all subsidy payments 9 ol 
build up a modern merchant ficet, 9%... 


to fatten corporate bank balances. Giigrics 
ficer salaries of a subsidized opcngyelerh 
may not exceed $25,000. Net profit” 
more than 10% on the capital emploq.y 
in subsidized operation cannot be p > 
out to stockholders. Neither can dep ' 
ciation on a subsidized vessel (w% 
earned), nor the proceeds of insur 
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ities or ship sales, where sub- 
yessels are concerned. 

we Funds—All such “income” 
he banked in two reserve funds. 
a kitty that can be drawn on 


when things get tough. The other is to 
provide for future purchase, repair, or 
rebuilding of ships. 

American Export, since Herbermann 
was removed, has proved a consistent 


all Street, the sounding board 
the prevailing stock market opin- 
of the nation’s great mass of 
rity holders, has been lamentably 
png in some of its predictions. 
ever, it’s been right more often 
its critics admit. That it hit 
bullseye right on the nose with 
“peace is bullish” verdict a year 


Previous Bull End May8 % Gain 
Market Highs of 1945 This Since 
j aes 1929 1937 War Year-end Year V-J Day 
Rene 6:06.06 5060.b000¢ 773.5 1705 153.5 246.3 347.8 126.5 
EE 178.3 135.8 223.2 383.4 474.3% 112.5 
EN an bc cacecctenesss 342.3 159.0 161.7 254.2 340.0 110.3 
EEC Seeccecebcseanee 130.4 132.1 134.3 179.6 232.4* 73.0 
DEER ER ds 6e 660d ceccesenece 274.3 237.4 185.8 266.1 311.3* 67 
I ow wbccrccoeseecece 244.2 114.7 106.1 134.8 176.3 66.2 
lity Holding Companies.......... -. 8344 164.5 92.9 123.8 146.9 58.1 
nting & Publishing................ 621.9 168.4 178.3 246.9 280.5 $7.3 
aintain EE 413.1 120.0 147.2 182.2 229.0 5.¢ 
we ll errr ee 250.1 153.0 184.7 244.4 287.1° 55.5 
5 inte SE Ried pode sei ee nk hien 244.7 188.7 89.9 27.3 138.9 54.5 
e & 0 da noted avaieveusees 347.0 163.0 168.2 235.9 258.5 53.7 
‘ Order Companies ............... 255.3 144.2 154.9 188.9 236.2 52.5 
Ipping estment Companies ............... 625.9 163.4 138.5 188.4 203.2 46.7 
Sten 10¢, $1 Chain Stores............. 205.4 131.0 105.0 122.5 151.3 44.1 
IMI y i.5 ob bac cce Me cceceees 432.6 132.4 170.3 196.2 243.4 42.9 
ck, MN ica cseccccosvacecee 325.7. 124.0 120.5 1580 170.2 41.2 
ollow Meee & Business Equipment.......... 297.0 141.1 111.3 135.9 154.1 38.5 
age ining & Smelting (Misc.)........... 161.4 159.0 78.5 99.5 107.7 37.2 
P, Co a kinis akg ccscccdceoese. 1774 145.9 1192 1420 1625 36.3 
v Gn Dchbee pecs ee 6ccsesasccse 254.3 171.4 139.4 151.7 189.9 36.2 
wh. paserpdcecendeoene 164.1 170.3 101.3 118.8 136.6 34.8 
ITEVIO Es cic casévsepuesteneee 448.6 176.9 314.1 369.1 . 422.5 34.5 
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Bull Market—Postwar Version 


ago is proved by this table covering 
the performance of Standard & Poor’s 
weekly stock price indexés since V-J 
Day (1935-1939 = 100). 

Since the Japanese surrender last 
August, 33 of the 57 individual 
groups of common stocks listed have 
shown advances ranging from 30% to 
over 126%. 
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MY BOSS SAID "THANK YOU" 


I could have danced for joy! A 
"Thank you" ... and a raise — 
all in one day. 
And all simply because I suggest 
ed the preferred attention his 
letters would get with Eaton's 
Berkshire Air Mail Papers... the 
money-saving advantages of 
Eaton’s Corrasable Bond which 
erases without a trace, provid- 
ing that business-like appear- 
ance that assures results. 
Envious? Send for Eaton's free hand- 
book - "The Perfect Secretary.” Write; 
Eaton Paper Corp., Dept. B-5 


EATON’S BERKSHIRE 


Jn Typewriter Papers 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


FINE PAPERS FOR BUSINESS AND SOCIAL USE 


Werner 


HYDRAULIC JACKS 


* lift heavy loads 

* move machinery 

* bend rods 

* press bushings 

* have many other uses 


If you are engaged in industry—you'll find 
many uses for Hein-Werner Hydraulic 
Jacks. These super-powerful, easy-opera- 
ting, absolutely dependable jacks are ver- 
satile performers. ... Made in models of 
3, 5, 8, 12, 20, 30, and 50 tons capacity. 

For detail§,;consult your industrial sup- 
ply distributor, or write us. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 
, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


a 
41 


42 


OUT OUR WAY 


TR WILLIAMS 
age. . & PAT. = 
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SOL-SPEEDI-DRI CURES SICK, SLICK FLOORS 


Just spread Sou-Speepi-Dri around . . . and immediately, you've got a 
carpet of safety underfoot .. . safe for walking . . . safe for working. 
Sweep up this white, granular oil- and grease-absorbent . . . and your 
floors are whistle-clean! 


There’s nothing complicated about Sot-Speepi-Dri. No machinery 
. .. no trained personnel . . . is required for its use. One man to spread 
it on . . . the same man to sweep it up. That’s all. Sot-Speept-Dri soaks-up 
oil. and grease-deposits as a blotter soaks-up ink. In time, 


Sot-Speepi-Dri will clean up even ancient oil- and grease-deposits. 


What's more . . . Sou-Speepi-Dri reduces the danger of flash-fires 
over oil-steeped floors. Sot-Speept-Dri will not readily burn, even when 
completely oil-soaked! 


SUPPLIERS: 
Eost—Safety & Maintenance Co., 
Inc., New York 1, N. Y. 


Get the full siory today. 
Just write “SoL-SPEED 


South, Midwest & West Coost— across your letterhead or 

Waverly Petroleum Products Co., business card and mail for 

Philadelphia 6, Pa. , i and a free 
generous sample. 


©) S01:-SPEED DRI 


Oll AND GREASE ABSORBENT 


money maker. Profits in 933. 
example, ranged between ‘ 31,009 
$1,007,000. Worldwide pr. sarati, 
war sent 1939 net to $1,430.09 
the war itself sent profit: soar. 
$7,681,000 the next year ind ty 
700,000 in 1941. 
After Pearl Harbor, the Wy 4 
ping Administration promptly 1 
tioned the nation’s merchant flee 
all government-subsidized :outes 
suspended. Export’s war iole yw, 
serve as one of WSA’s p ncipal 
eral agents. It handled, as berth a 
the entire port and cargo opecratigy 
all ships assigned to voyages be 
North Atlantic ports and its old, 
areas. 
e Formidable Job—Export was aly 
pointed time charter’s agent for sq 
voyages of foreign-flag vessels, incl 
the famous Swedish “exchange” 
Gripsholm. However, its job as Wy 
berth agent was the most formig 
war job it handled, since even in} 
this covered 954 sailings and 703 
rivals, and more than 7,500,000 top 
cargo, compared to the 88 voyages 
522,482 tons of cargo Export han 
in 1938. 
Profits in the active war years 
obviously sharply under their 19 
rates. However, they weren't at all} 
Despite increased tax payments, $5§ 
000 was earned in 1942, $1,450,00 
1943, $2,075,000 in 1944, and $17 
000 in 1945. By the 1945 year-end, 
company could point to assets of § 
637,000, including a fleet valued a 
most $20,000,000, over $5,100,000 
cash and government receivables, 
special “subsidy reserves” of $16,3 
000 invested mainly in Treasury bon 
e Other Items—The debit side reve 
current liabilities of only $3,308, 
Earned surplus, moreover, amounted 
$33,241,000, after deducting $5,3 
000 of past profits subject to poss 
Maritime Commission recapture w 
present subsidy agreements expire. 
Export likewise had additional “ 
den” profits of some $4,000,000, si 
its present holding of a minority 
terest in American Overseas Aitli 
Inc., once a wholly owned Export 
sidiary, was carried on the ledger at! 
$350,000, against its actual ma 
value of $4,424,000 at the time. 
The war caused quite a change 
Export’s flotilla. It now actually o 
17 164-knot freighters and needs I 
one more to meet its subsidy comm 
ment. All are new (its last We 
War I Hog Island class freighter 
sold in February), and none is mé 
gaged. 
@ Three Aces Down—Permanently 1 
ing, however, will be its Four 
Three were sunk during the war 4 
the other will remain in Navy sev 
Export is considering replacing itt 
Aces with three new 30,000-ton } 
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COMPLETE ENCLOSURE 


/ FOR PROTECTION 
1to1000hp ~/ AGAINST DiRT, 
DUST, ANE 


Sylvania selects 
SUNROC 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. ... 
one of the big manufacturers of 
electrical and electronic devices such 
as those pictured above... uses 
Sunroc Water Coolers for the com- 
fort and convenience of its workers. 


This manufacturer, like so many 
other leaders in American business 
and industry, knows the importance 
of good drinking-water in furthering 
satisfactory employee-relations. 
Sunroc Water Coolers were chosen 
because of their noteworthy effi- 
ciency, dependability, and eco- 
nomical, trouble-free operation. 

Today's Sumroc Coolers are the 
result of years of specialization. 
There's no finer cooler on the market 
today. There are Sunroc models 
adapted to your specific needs, whether 
your establishment is a small office, 
or a concern employing, or catering 
to, thousands. Get full details by 
writing Dep't BW-5, Sunroc 
Refrigeration Company, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 


- 


"There's nothing like ‘ cool drink of water” 
SUNROC 
Wallet Coolers 


GLEF RIDDLE, PA. 


senger-freight liners. These would cost 
about $15,500,000 each and could be 
delivered for service by early 1948. 

All of Export’s regular services are ex- 
pected to be in operation very soon, 
with ten vessels working the Mediter- 
ranean area and eight the Indian trade. 
And competition isn’t expected to be 
too seyere for some time, because of 
the war’s effect on former rivals and 
the huge postwar demand for freight 
space. 
¢ Stock Split Planned—At Export’s an- 
nual meeting last week, Executive Vice- 
President Slater thus saw a basis for 
“reasonable optimism” concerning 1946 
earnings. Moreover, the company will 
soon ask stockholders to approve a 24- 
for-1 common stock split-up to assure 
its shares wider distribution. 

The general maritime outlook, how- 
ever, isn’t all peaches and cream. A 
strike in mid-June (BW—May18’46, 
p99) is threatened by C.1.O. marine 
unions. 

Also, the Treasury Dept. may soon 
demand $40,000,000 of additional taxes 
from the industry on the grounds that 
it lost its partial tax-exempt status while 
the government was operating all ships 
and subsidy payments were suspended. 
This involves $1,580,000 in Export’s 
case, and any extended litigation re- 
sulting might seriously effect the mari- 
time trade’s present shipbuilding pro- 
gram. 

Not all the national legislators are 
satisfied with the present subsidy setup, 
or the ship-disposal bill signed by the 
President in April. This, too, could have 
some unfavorable repercussions later on. 


Bad Bargain 


Graham-Paige writes 
Warren City Mfg. inves 
possibly $1 million. Com, 
was Frazer's corporate chi 


When stockholders of Grahame 
Motors Corp. hold their meeting 
week, the management may be 
some questions about the comp 
unhappy liaison with the W arrep 
Mfg. Co., the corporate child of Jo 
W. Frazer, who now is president 
chairman of Graham-Paige. 

The sad story of Warten City} 
was first told last month when Gn 
Paige covered it in the prospecty 
its new 4% debentures. It was repg 
in the management’s proxy solicity 
for the coming meeting, and so si 
holders have had plenty of time to; 
it over. 

e Where Money Came From-\; 
City Mfg. was organized Jan. 31, }9 
to work on Navy contracts at Way 
Ohio. The company started off wi 
stock issue of 500 shares, all of wh 
went to Frazer for $1 a share. fi 
kept 152 shares, sold 50 each to 
wife and daughter, and sold the reg 
various associates including the 

and daughters of L. Boyd Hatch, eg 
tive vice-president of Floyd Odlu 
mammoth investment trust, Atlas (4 

Frazer and his associates lent § 
000 to Warren City Mfg. All the 
of the company’s assets came from 


FOLD AWAY INSTEAD OF FLYAWAY 


In a stunt reminiscent of Houdini or the circus, Cessna Aircraft Co., Wicli 
Kan., shows how it packs them in—six at a time. The half dozen Ces 
140’s lined up behind the truck are the equivalent of what's inside. Ce 
says that the neat dismantling and packaging system, used to supplement 
flyaway procedure, has the advantage of delivering ships on which only ' 
hours are logged—at a lower cost than would be possible on single deliver 
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“The railroad runs right through my store!” 


WHAT I MEAN IS THIS: the railroad 
nects my store... and my business 
. with every other town and city in 
whole country. 
“That means I can give my customers 
same kind of merchandise — the 
up-to-the-minute goods — that 
s in the big towns enjoy. 
‘So you see why I figure that the rail- 
is in partnership with me, and 
b every other local merchant.” 
. 
¢s, throughout their whole exciting 
story, America’s railroads have played 


a big part in helping to develop com- 
munity life and business. 

Railroads are local business. They 
employ people wherever they run. They 
buy supplies in seven out of every eight 
counties of the U.S. They own property 
in every community they serve — and 
pay local taxes. In fact, as much as half 
the tax money received by many coun- 
ties is paid by the railroads. And that 
can’t be said of any other form of com- 
mercial transportation! 

American railroads are working to im- 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


‘ 


prove still further their essential service 
to the nation’s people, to expand their 
partnership with the nation’s business. 
The vast amount of new equipment re- 
quired will be bought with railroad 
money, without federal, state, or munici- 
pal aid. For the railroads, like other 
local business, are self-supporting — 
neither asking nor expecting financial 
aid from other taxpayers. Safe, depend- 
able, inexpensive —the railroads con- 
tinue to be the backbone of America’s 
transportation service. 


= a 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 


Blackhawk Hydraulic Jacks 


Are Standard Equipment on 
many other Manufacturers’ Products 


Leading truck manufacturers fur- 
nish Blackhawk Hydraulic Jacks 
as standard equipment in tool 
boxes. Records prove that the 
majority of fleet owners and bus 
operators prefer Blackhawks. 


BLACKHA 


46 


Blackhawk Jacks are used as 
power units on a wide range of 
equipment. Exclusive pump-on- 
side design permits full power 
and travel in either horizontal 
or vertical position. 


Blackhawk Jacks are used on 
all the leading frame and axle 
straightening machines. Tests by 
the manufacturers reveal that 
only Blackhawk Jacks are built 
rugged enough to stand the gaff. 


You, too, may find that a 
Blackhawk Jack will give 
your product assurance 

of dependable field service. 
For complete information 
write Blackhawk Mfg. Co., 
5300 West Rogers Street, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Blackhawk Hydraulic 
Jacks are the choice 
of industry—for main- 
tenance, production 
and construction. 


government in one way 

The Navy leased it a plant for wos 
landing craft and heavy mach; 
The Reconstruction Finance Cop 
vided it with a credit of 54, 
guaranteed by the Navy. The co; 
itself made no substantial inyes, 
in fixed assets. 

e Frazer Moves Over—In Av cust. 
Graham-Paige took over \\ 
Mfg., and Frazer became chiairm 
Graham-Paige. The com; 

that the two events were entire] 
rate, and that Frazer's acccptane 
the new job was not conditional o, 
ing bought out of Warren City \j 

In exchange for the 500 sha; 
Warren City Mfg., par $1, G: 
Paige issued 150,000 of its « 
mon shares. On the day the de 
place, Graham-Paige stock wa 
for $3.624 a share, which mean; 4 
Warren City stockholders got a ; 
of $543,750, at the going price. By \j 
29, 1946, Graham-Paige comm 
selling for $12 a share, which 
give a value of $1,800,000 to the 
000-share block. 
© Large Blocks Sold—When the ; 
was a little over $10 a share, Frazer q 
15,000 shares of the block he got 
his Warren City stock plus anof 
15,000 he had bought from the ¢ 
pany at the same time for $2 a ¢ 
This brought him $310,749.53 
wife sold 27,500 shares (15,000 rec 
in exchange for Warren City 
12,500 purchased at $2 a share) { 
total of $292,149.21. His daugh 
sold 21,700 (15,000 in exchange, 5 
purchased at $2 a share, and | 
bought on the open market) for $7! 
003.07. 

At the time the recent proxy st 

ment went out, Frazer still was hold 
about 30,000 shares, which. at the ¢ 
rent price would be worth somet! 
like $360,000. 
e Graham-Paige Helps Out-\k 
while, with government credit no loy 
available, Warren City Mfg. had to 
its own capital. First it sold an a 
tional 299,500 shares of stock-at § 
share to Graham-Paige. Then it | 
rowed $200,000 on a demand no 
again from Graham-Paige. In the me 
time, it had been getting monthh 
vances from Graham-Paige, which ad 
up to a total of just under $200,00 
January, 1946. 

All told, Graham-Paige put just ab 
an even $1,000,000 in Warren ( 
Mfg., counting its original stock 
change with Frazer and the others 
$300,000 transaction (150,000 share 
a value for purposes of the exch 
of $2 a share). 

e Writes Investment Off—On Jan 
1946, Graham-Paige sold all its 
mon stock in Warren City Mfg. to 
Federal Machine & Welder Co., als 
Warren, Ohio. The price was to b 
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} valu 
ibseq' 
t the | 
oht tl 


worth 


Estim 
t to a 
bn Be 
500,( 
estio 
earn: 


SINES 


1 value on Jan. 25, as determined 
ubsequent audit. 
t the time of the sale, Graham-Paige 
Chg ht that Warren City would have a 
Comp worth of about $350,000—a come- 
! from its once glowing prospects, 
COU sil] something. Since then, ac- 
tants have made a_ preliminary 
and report that the company ap- 
“Te; to hak tnet $461,000 in 1945 and 
“et Gl: 900 from Jan. 1 to Jan. 25, 1946. 
‘20M the interest of conservatism” Gra- 
‘W, Paige now has written off its entire 
'°’ tment in Warren City Mfg. as a 
d loss. 


‘fansit Trouble 
Chicago’s offer for two 
15 ifiMdion lines wins approval of 
rt ai dholders, but new wage 
By \llimands multiply problems. 


nother round in the 20-year-old 
bt for control of Chicago’s regen 
tion companies ended last week. 
Pie municipal Chicago Transit Au- 
aye rity (BW—Jun.16'45,p63) won on 
" 5" Bjnts—or votes. 

“No Proxies—Holders of $180,016,161 
h of securities of Chicago Surface 
es and Chicago Rapid ‘Transit Co. 
El) voted to accept C.T.A.’s offer 
$75,000,000 for C.S.L. and $12,- 
500 for the El. The score: 97.53% 
bonds voted in favor of the sale; 
7% against. This turnout represented 
56% of total value of the securities. 
atkable thing about the vote was 
t security holders’ committees were 
permitted to exercise proxies. 

‘ext round in the long battle will 
bbably be fought at the October term 
the U. S. Court of Appeals. Owners 
$19,313,541 in junior traction bonds 
_\jqV—-Oct.13’45,p75) are expected to 
peal decisions of the U. S. District 
to ommut and Securities & Exchange Com- 
gesion which bar them from participat- 
at Se 2 proceeds of the sale. Value of 
it ME ‘ansit systems set by the district 
tt and SEC leaves these bonds no 
ity in the properties. 

hh ‘age Weiltes Deantine C.T.A. 
stun head-on into financing troubles 
000 itt own (BW—Feb.23'46,p66). It 
bposed an $87 million bond issue to 
secured by revenue. This looked 
d to La Salle Street traction special- 
s until the Assn. of Street & Electric 
. Employees (A.F.L.) tackled C.S.L. 
pay boosts of about 20%, retroac- 
to Mar. 17. ' 

Estimates are that this increase—sub- 
t to approval by the Wage Stabiliza- 
1 Board—will increase labor costs 
500,000 to $8,000,000 per year. 
estion: With this additional drain 


cammings, would there be enough left 
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Protect and Preserve Yours with 
WESTON PAPER for RECORDS 


The majority of America’s 
priceless public records — vital 
statistics of life and property— 
are preserved and protected 

inst and pone 
tion on ma 
WESTON. Many of your ices 
records are indispensa- 
ble and to you. = 
deserve similar security an 
long-term protection. 


Make sure all important rec- 
ords, accounts, documents and 
correspondence which you want 
to keep are kept on WESTON 
cotton fibre content pepete- 
Made expressly for record keep- 
ing, they will give you maximum 
service and security at what 
amounts to an eign’ nt frac- 

your 


ae 
— 
— 


.— 


The modern, firesafe 100-bed hospital at Sylacauga, Ala., 
was designed in architectural concrete by Charles H. 
McCauley, A.1.A. of Birmingham. Algernon Biair of Mont- 
gomery was the general contractor. 


the structural plastic for 
distinguished architectural 


appearance, economy 
and firesaiety 


EN first placed, concrete is plastic, easily 

molded into the most intricate and beautiful 

architectural designs. It then hardens into a rigid, 
strong and firesafe structural material. 

In the hands of skilled architects, engineers and 
contractors, concrete is the most versatile of all 
construction materials. It builds the largest dams, 
low-cost cottages or multi-story apartments, fire- 
safe hospitals and schools. 

With the advantages of strength, durability, 
firesafety and beauty, concrete also assures low an- 
nual cost—the true measure of building economy. 

May we help your engineers and architects.apply 
the many advantages of concrete to your. plans 
for hospitals, schools, apartments or industrial 


buildings. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 5d-12, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con- 
crete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 


to pay interest and amort) 
bonds? 

Apparently, C.S.L. doesn + thiy 
it is readying a petition to ‘he |} 
Commerce Commission for 
fare of 9¢ and a permanent 1. s¢ ty 
a 2¢ increase over the presc:t S¢ ; 
It believes this would take 
increased wages and anot! 
from A.S.E.R.E. for increasc:| pep 
to the tune of $1,500,000 aniually 
© Anybody’s Guess—Further com 
ing the picture, the El and \S 5} 
are negotiating wage increase. expe, 
to follow the C.S.L. pattern. Th; 
Chicago civic authorities on a spo 
their own making. Two months 
the city intervened when the F] x 
that its fare be raised from 1]\)¢ to | 
Now, it appears that the increas 
proved this week by the Illinois Sup; 
Court, is necessary to keep the F! § 
losing any more than it has in the 
How the city fathers will get out of 
one is anybody’s guess. 


Panhandle Row 


New group of direc 
takes over oil concern a 
Rubenstein quits. Two “fire 
officials remain on board. 


Serge Rubenstein, colorful yo 
“refugee capitalist,” has attracted m 
Wall Street attention because of 
his Panhandle Producing & Rein 
Co. operations (BW—Dec.29'45,p 
(2) some sensational litigation sey 
years ago, and (3) recent federal cha 
that he had conspired to escape 
draft. Although Rubenstein has 
his Panhandle stock interest and w 
drawn from the company’s man 
ment, the firm is still making new 
e Trouble at the Top—To succeed 
benstein, Panhandle’s directors wa 
no time selecting 70-year-old Ger 
M. Dahl as president and chaim 
Dahl is known well to Wall S$ 
through his former banking, invest: 
and utility connections. However, 
was his first official connection 1 
Panhandle, and his appointment did 
sit well with many directly inter 
in the company. 

This feeling involved both large 4 
small stockholders and some comp 


+ 


senior officials. It also soon led t 
formation of a stockholders’ protect 
committee, backed by Romeo F. \j 
ler and R. C. Stanford, Panhandle 
presidents and directors, and headed 
Morton S. Stern, partner in Bache 
Co., a prominent old-line New ‘ 
Stock Exchange member firm. The ogy th 
mittee demanded a new deal. gTess 
e Committee Gets Busy—Dah! sv! 000, 


quently announced that Stanford agp’ to 


Ppleme 
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he jer had been fired “by the unani- 
~B;s vote of other directors—in view of 


¢ |this didn’t faze the deposed officers 
 Miathe committee. They charged that 
management, and the management 
» offered for election at last week’s 
; Bibual stockholders meeting, were Ru- 
_Biistein “stooges” and they went to 
securing proxies to elect their 
, candidates for the directorate. 
liming that the committee and of- 
S| pes were using in their proxy solicita- 
lig an improperly obtained stockholder 
thi dl Dahl then tried unsuccessfully to 
pin its use. All his other efforts 
nth: gipved unavailing. When the meeting 
F] mp called to order the committee held 
« to ipsies for 565,996 of the company’s 
eq M407 outstanding shares. The Dahl 
Suprpop held only 70,111. - 
.F} sggpahl Walks Out—On learning this 
the ois, Dahl left the meeting and the 
ts soon elected their entire slate 
directors, all names new to Panhan- 
except for Stanford and Muller, 
new president. ‘The chairman of the 
id is G. Edward Buxton. Stock- 
Jers recommended that independent 
puntants be employed to check for 
; possible misapplication of corporate 
js over the last four years. 
Rubenstein, whose draft case is -ex- 
ed to come up in federal court in 
, continues to be front-page copy. 
jiming that he had accumulated at 
st $5,600,000 of liquid assets through 
rity sales and might be preparing 
lave the country, federal authorities 
Refi recently been trying to have his 
45.) hiked from $20,000 to $500,000. 


| chaifl@C UNBALANCES BUDGET 


has qgpecurities & Exchange Commission 
nd yggpeals took time out from their duties 
manqqgmatchdogs of the securities markets to 
nevsumait last week rather sheepishly that 
eed eit Own budget had gotten out of 
- yaqae. could not possibly balance at the 
Germ of the federal fiscal year. 
hairmaglo meet the situation, the 871 em- 
| Sifmmpyees in its Philadelphia headquarters 
stm 323 others in ten field offices were 
er, (tied they would be given a one-day 
mn ygpough without pay between May 31 
t dif June 14. It was suggested that the 
term be taken on May 31, following the 
orial Day legal holiday. Since of- 


ut of 


ree are closed on Saturday and Sun- 
omg. this would make a four-day vacation 
| to workers. 


oteci{/\ Commission spokesman said that 
. \gpstantial unanticipated payments 
ile vgathin the last few weeks made the 
adedf" necessary to avoid “over obliga- 
ache” of the budget. Efforts to obtain 
y Yagpplemental funds were unsuccessful. 
he cfm! or the fiscal year beginning July 1, 

gress has approved a —— of $4,- 
sui 000, as compared with the present 
rd ame’ total of $4,651,000. 


¢€ 
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NOW— 


a practical guide to 
money-making, cost-saving 
MANAGEMENT 

PRACTICE AND CONTROL 


Here is an amazing collection of check lists that tell 
you clearly, quickly, completely, what you need to 
know—what you must do—the possible profit leaks 
to watch—to make sure everything is done, and done 
right, in handling any of a vast range of organiza- 
tional, financial, tax, and management problems. Turn 
to this book with a new management problem or an 
old one. It should pay for itself many times over in 
giving you sure guidance, preventing missteps, show- 
ing you many ways of improving practices and pro- 
tecting profits. 


BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVE'S 
GUIDE 


By J. K. LASSER 


C. P. A. in New York, New Jersey and California 
Chairman, Institute of Federal Taxation, N. Y. U. 


252 pages, 52 x 8's, $3.00 


This book covers a wide range of problems—some large, some 
small, but all with vital effect upon your profits. Here are 
check lists on many management concerns, from those involved 
in the setting-up, buying, or selling of a business, to the 
“what-to-do”’ of filing, buying, printing, or collecting an account 
—carefully compiled to relieve the business man of reliance 
on his memory or hunches—frecing his time, effort, and imag- 
ination for devotion to more creative aspects of his business. 


the profit tool for which you have been waiting! 


- 
os 


43 sections provide scores 
of practical check lists to 
help you improve organiza- 
tion and practices, includ- 
ing: 

—What to Think About Before 


You Start a Business 


—What to Think About Whee 
You Liquidete or Merge @ 
Business 


—What to Study if You Are 
Buying Another Business 

How to nize for Good 
Employee Relations 

a yy 

ms a Be oan is 

Not Advisable 

—How to Design an Efficient 
Cost System 

—How to Control Salesmen's 
Expenses 

—How to Budget for Profit 

—How to Collect Delinquent 
Accounts 

—How to Check Your Insurance 

—How to Cut Your Printing. 
Paper, and Engraving Costs 

—How to Design Your Business 
Forms 


—How to Save Office Cost or 
Expenses and Avoid 
e 


| 


- @ Here, simply, are the GUIDEPOSTS 


Flave you seen the 


Revised, Fourth Edition 


Hutchinson’s 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 


FOR SECRETARIES 
616 pages, 6x9 $3.00 


Can you depend on your Secretary 
to handle any assignment judi- 
ciously, quickly, correctly? Can 
you depend on her Engiish?—her 
smooth and efficient handling of 
people? Here is a new book that 


spells better results in all work of 
the secretary. Placed in your sec- 
retary's hands it will be invaluable 


GF GOOD MANAGEMENT —the very 
points that every business man checks 
over in his mind, when faced with a 
problem or decision . . . but with this 
distinction—these check lists do the think- 
ing job for you — are clear, complete, 
ready for instant use. 


SEND THIS EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGraw-Hfl Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Send me the books checked below for 10 days’ examination 
on approval..In 10 days I wii) pay for the books plus few 
cents postage or return them postpaid. (We pay postage on 
orders accompanied by remittance.) 

© Lasser—Business Executive’s Guide, $3.00. 


in assuring the correctness of cor- © Hutehi d Handbook for Secretaries, $3.00 
respondence, in eliminating error, ‘ 
in promoting good relations, in pro- PRD sencesccesessehsssetesneseesetsescess 
viding a wealth and variety of 
information that will enable her to DERI 65.55 6 bde ch BG web Vedenasnvccebas 
handle many details of work with 
more satisfaction to you. Ge Me I irs 20S anak dewddbecn’sces dcccssviceisooscse H 
eiemeatitne DO bc de cecscs codeansdeescnseccbecctsedccocccesteseees 
SEE THESE BOOKS QO cen de dcdaccosdsnantbbecess ovens, cece OGS-4D 
For Canadian prices write Embassy Book Co., 
10 DAYS ON APPROVAL 7 eo See oS 
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PRODUCTION 


of metals by pressing powdered com- 
ponents, has long since emerged from 
the realm of the experimental. In the 
war, industrial uses of such metals be- 


: 
rr Powder metallurgy, the manufacture 
1 


+! came legion (BW—Oct.28'44,p74). 
. Latest success in the field is the de- 
{ velopment of cemented steels. Such 


steels are produced by compressing par- 
ticles of iron or steel until they form a 
porous compact into which copper is 
then infiltrated. 


Cemented Steels Are Perfected 


Latest advance in powder metallurgy involves infiltration 
of molten copper into compact formed by pressing iron particles. 
Process uses low-cost materials, provides parts of high density. 


introducing the bonding agent ln 

ing cemented carbides, the powé, 

cobalt is mixed at the outsct with 

tungsten carbide powder, and then 

Essentially, the cemented steels re- entire mass is pressed and sin 

cently perfected by American Electro (baked). In making cemented ; 

Metal Corp. are another link added to the copper is not mixed with the ; 

an evolutionary chain of work which or steel powder, but is introduced 
has been done with tungsten, alumi- a liquid, after pressing. 

num, zinc, and other metals in powder The method whereby the coppe 


form. Most notable is the resemblance 
of the new steels to the cemented car- 
bides (BW—Dec.2’44,p52), but there 
is, nevertheless, an important difference 
between them. 

The resemblance lies in the fact that, 


in both cemented steels an: 
carbides, particles having a } 
ing point are bound togeth 
rial having a lower melting 
the case of the carbides, c 
ally the bonding material, 
per does the job for the 
steels. 

e Introducing the Agent—1 
tant difference lies in the 


infiltrated is comparable to t! 


of a flower pot:drawing up water § 


a saucer. The water in the sau 
sents molten copper; the « 


hy 


1¢ 


CT Te 


mM 


earth in the pot represents the 


compact that has been made from 


Ipd 


™ 
uly 


act 


n 


pon 


SUBJECT: SCIENCE AND THE FUTURE 


Last week in Pittsburgh, Dr. Isaiah’ Bowman (abo 
president of Johns Hopkins University, was one of ala 
company of men of science to discuss the relationship 
their work to politics and peace. Slightly awed at 
they had wrought for war, scientists and engineers att 
George Westinghouse Centennial Forum (commemot 
ing the 100th anniversary of George Westinghou 
founder of Westinghouse Electric Corp.) found a chai 
to proffer suggestions for controlling the new powe! 
science—chiefly through world peace. One subject, atom 
energy, pervaded the whole agenda, and was not i 
quently the subject of informal discussions, like one 
tween. A. W. Robertson (below, left), Westingho 
chairman, and Dr. Vannevar Bush, chief of the Umi 
States wartime scientific high command. 
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In; 
Dowd 
t with 
then 
| sint 
ted ste 
» the j 
duced 


Coppeg 

: ust each 
why we should not heave {$0 erations or 

iter fh control for altitu her install- 


c pressure whet 
Cer re if the control i atmos Pe entelnous areas or at sea 


yMpag 
le por 


trom | 


it must have a mechanism that will 
stand up under the roughest kind of 
handling yet be sensitive to the 
slightest temperature variatione. 


— 7" : niform react- 
- st on is & u ae 
ety Ane etare changes a> pe 
~ 80 oours within the 
ere 


the control 


B* MEANS of the Hydraulic-Action 
principle, White-Rodgers stand- 
ard controls have a flexibility of appli- 
cation that permits their use on many 
installations demanding the particular 
features of a custom-built control. 


Whatever the application, when accu- 
rate control of temperature or pressure 
is required, White-Rodgers controls are 
preferred ... by manufacturers for sim- 
plicity of installation; by service men 
for ease of adjustment; by all who use 
them for their thorough dependability. 


Write for catalog and engineering 
data today. 


1] 
°R WHITE-RODGERS ELECTRIC CO. 


LOUIS 6, MISSOURI 


Controls for Refrigeration . Heating . Ain Conditioning 


VALE Mii foiife 
THE WATERMARK IS YOUR 
Gtttliig Gitte 


BE SURE 'l Does {t Contain Cotton Fibre 


IT SAYS 2. ew Much couse Fare 
THINGS; 


@ Yes, here’s your guide to buying prestige- 
building letterhead paper. You'll be safe 
if the watermark reveals the answers to 
these three questions because the finest 
papers are made from cotton {fibres ... 
the more cotton fibre, the finer the paper. 
Finally, it should reveal who made it... 
like Fox River, who has been making fine 
cotton fibre papers since 1883, 


For instance, our English Bond is water- 
marked as illustrated. It's a beautiful paper 
for letterheads, forms, envelopes and any 
business contact papers or outgoing mail. 
Ask your printer, lithographer or engraver 
about Fox River papers. He'll be glad to 
recommend the paper with the correct cotton 
fibre content for each business need. 


BOND, LEDGER AND ONION SKIN PAPERS 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
421-E So. Appleton Street, Appleton, Wisconsin 
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Extremes in application of Sinteel technique range from a heavy disk (le 
small rings. Possibilities in self-brazed parts are demonstrated by a long; 
(center), made by assembling two pressed gears, combining them into ; 

by infiltration. Another disk (upper right) has the alloy residue left ; 
infiltration. This lifts off easily because during the baking the copper is 
rated from the iron by a layer of sand or inert material which does not 


or steel particles. Capillary attraction 
does the job. 

The actual technique requires fur- 

nace heating, with the compact in con- 
tact with the copper, to a temperature 
just above copper’s smelting point. ‘This 
is usually done during the sintering 
operation that is needed to strengthen 
parts that have been shaped from the 
pressed powder. 
e High Strength, Low Cost—Several 
important attributes are claimed for 
the resultant new metals, which are 
called Sinteels. One is that they make 
possible the production of very dense 
perts, of high mechanical strength, from 
ow-cost materials at relatively low pres- 
sures. 

In this, the Sinteels mark another 
advance toward a fundamental goal of 
powder metallurgy. Engineers and pro- 
duction men have always been in- 
trigued by the powder-pressing process 
because of the possibilities it offered 
for making parts that are complex or 
unusual in shape to tailored specifica- 
tions, with a minimum of machining 
and finishing. Constant efforts have 
been directed at utilizing lower-cost 
raw materials, cheaper dies, and lower 
pressures in the operation. 

e Ready for Brazing—Another advan- 
tage of the Sinteels is that parts so 
produced retain the characteristics of 
both the copper and the parent metal. 
Because of their copper content, they 
can be brazed directly to other metals 
without use of additional brazing alloy. 
This makes possible the combining of 
sections to make complicated parts 
which could not hitherto be achieved in 
powder metallurgy. Thus die require- 


ments are simplified, and opent 
speeded. 

The copper content facilitate; ; 
ing, retards corrosion, and can pr 
bearing qualities for such mec 
parts as gears and cams. If desi 
simple acid’ treatment can dissolve 
copper from the face of the par 
any given depth, and_ the 
porous surface will retain lubricant 
e Beginnings—Historically, the 
niques for cemented steels stem f 
beginnings made in 1916. In that « 
C. L. Gebauer of Cleveland for 
the possibilities of using an infil: 
metal of low melting point to cem 
particles of another metal having 
higher melting point. A series of pat 
was granted. 

In 1922, H. Baumhauer propos’ 
infiltrate carbide skeletons with me 
of the iron series. Cemented cart 
were first produced in this countn 
1928, using mechanical intermixtur 
stead of infiltration. And, recent! 
forts have been made to produce ‘ 
per-coated powders which would \: 
together during sintering. 

e Problems Encountered—Among 
problems which had to be solved. 
which now virtually are, was ascctt 
ing proper particle size. Another * 
the tendency of pure copper and « 
to dissolve in one another to some 
tent and form alloys. Also, proper! 
ing of the baking operation to 4% 
complete infiltration and good suf 
conditions had to be determined 

After four years’ work on cemet 
metallic materials, C. G. Goctzel '' 
has spearheaded the research for A 
can Electro Metal since inception 
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ject by Paul Schwarzkopf) be- 
: ct cemented steels are now 
y for full-scale commercial exploita- 


Jer From Scrap—Present practice 
» use low-cost iron or steel scrap, 
ch can be pulverized to suitable par- 
»; without its becoming too fluffy. 
category includes domestic reduced 
s of low Oxygen content and high 
t density, Swedish sponge iron, 
urburized steel scrap, decarburized 
iron shot, or combinations of these. 
ders produced from these raw mate- 
cost 8¢ to 12¢ a pound. 
o get around the limitations of pure 
ner for infiltration a. a cop- 
base alloy is used. is contains 
ut 15% of tin, silicon, chromium, 
Hick Jonge other materials which leach out 
disk (lt ing the baking operation. The alloy 
y 2 long MRvailable in cast a as shot, or as 
1 ito a powdered preparation (to be com- 
uc left ted before use). Cost is in the neigh- 
“BB hood of 20¢ a pound. 
opper-lron Ratios—Ratios of iron 
copper in the cemented materials 
1 agli from 75-to-25 to 85-to- 
(Some specials have been produced 
ng as much as 35% copper, or as 
le as 10%.) 
Special a for infiltration where 
ial strength or exceptional wear re- 
ance is required are in prospect. 
recent experiments, Goetzel has in- 
rated powdered and pressed stainless 
el wale copper and silver. 


Pper 1S §¢ 
eS not fly 


y the iron particles vary according to 
the amount of copper that is to be in- 
s stem fagggtrated later on. A normal pressure re- 
In that quirement is 20 tons. The more copper 
and foraimmsited, the less -pressure is used. 
nm infil ear Absolute Density—In all cases, 
t to cen desired result is obtained without 
il having emely hea equipment. Tensiles as 
es of pate ph as 185, psi. have been achieved, 
d the parts approximate absclute 
proposed sity. , ; 
with pel The industrial role of the process is 
ted cat supplement, rather than to supplant, 
| consi er mass-production methods. With 
rmixtucgpect to size control, it is in many 
recently. gees. Comparable to precision casting. 
roduce qt Where very close dimensional con- 
vould baile! is desired, the higher pressures com- 
on to other forms of powder metal- 
igy must be used, perhaps followed by 
solved. MEOeT pressing after sintering. 
1s ascertiaam Other -Characteristics—The surfaces 
nother qqgeined by the cementing process re- 
or and uqggmble those of die castings. If especial 
io some oothness is wanted, subsequent fin- 
proper tifmeuns May be necessary. Corrosion re- 
1 to asqmm™peance is at least equal to that of steel, 
90d sur ye is no better than that of 
el, which means that the result is 
4 too satisfactory as a contact mate- 


A mong 


Lined. 
cement 
yetzel |v , 
Ane Am The field of wear resistance has not 
ception filme been explored. It must be remem- 
ted, however, that copper is soft, and 
y 25, ! 
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€ pressures required for compact- | 


FIRST SEEPING 


-—————— — 


THEN ROTTING 


Tat, IN A FEW TRAGIC WORDS, is the story of a floor ruined by 
P. F.D. (Premature Floor Deterioration), caused by the harmful 
action typical of nine out of ten cleaners! But you can keep your floors 
safe, prolong their life, with WHIZ-OFF, the modern, safe cleaner. 

Carefully controlled scientific tests have proved (1) WHIZ-OFF will 
not harm in any way any type of floors, including linoleum, asphalt 
tile, rubber, cork, terrazzo; (2) WHIZ-OFF does a better jobof clean- 
ing with less work—less scrubbing. Theseare facts! WHIZ-OFF easily 
removes old wax; imbedded dirt, grease and grime from floors. 
What’s more, it’s an ideal general purpose cleaner for all type floors, 
desks, painted or enameled walls, woodwork, venetian blinds. 

Guard against P.F.D.! Keep your floors clean with WHIZ-OFF, the 
modern, safe cleaner. And when it comes to finishing the job—pro- 
tecting and beautifying your floors—remember Underwriter’s Lab- 
oratories Inc. certify that WHIZ HEAVY DUTY SELF-POLISHING 
FLOOR WAX produces a safe, non-skid, tough, beautiful, long-wearing 
surface. 

Ask your Whiz distributor, or write to us, for free sample kit and 
laboratory report on causes of P. F. D. 


R. M. Hollingshead Corporation, Camden, N. J.; Toronto, Canada. 


WHIZ-OFF ann WHIZ FLOOR WAX 


PRODUCTS OF 
6 


LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 


Be sure to 


get your Free Floor 


Expert Sample Kit of 


WHIZ-OFF and WHIZ 
FLOOR WAX! 
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REPLACING THE 


Git 


Accurately, sensitively the mod- 
ern gravimeter gauges the a 
tential of the earth’s subsurface 
strata. Here’s a far cry from the 
supernatural peach twigs and “oil 
witches” used by prospectors a 
century ago! 

In the transmission and con- 
trol of power, too, there have 
been far-reaching advancements 
and improvernents ... paving the 
way to increased production from 
powered industrial equipment 
and machinery. 

For 28 years, designing, build- 
ing and improving proved power 
links has been a Twin Disc Clutch 
Company tradition ...a tradition 


Twili Disc 


~ 
\ 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 


PHOTO COVPTESY STANOSPO On COMPANY ~NEW JERSEY 


reflected today in the extensive 
line of Twin Disc Clutches and 
Hydraulic Drives. That’s why so 
many leading manufacturers of 
powered industrial equipment 
turn to Twin Disc Engineers first 
for a solution to their most com- 
plicated linkage problems. 

Why not take a tip from them? 
If the connection between driv- 
ing and driven units presents a 
problem in your equipment, write 
for the recommendations of Twin 
Disc Engineers. Chancesare, their 
broad experience will provide a 
profitable solution. 


Twin Disc Ciutcu Co., Racine, Wis. 
Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois 


that therefore high hardness »)y 
face may be spotty, de; 
whether the weaf comes 0: th. 
skeleton or whether it f. 
copper-filled interstices. 

e Prospects—Progress to dat: see; 
indicate that the process w:!! be 
applicable for parts ranging troy 
ounces to 20 Ib. in weight. It ; 
nomically more desirable in the \, 
sizes; die and press costs run hig 
dense parts made by ot! 
metallurgy techniques. Coz 

the size of the part decreases, th, 
filtration technique becomes mor 
pensive on a piece basis, because of 
constant cost of infiltration, 


BACK TO SCHOOL 


In a move to continue the war 
teamwork between industrial and ; 
demic scientists, Monsanto Ch: 
Co. announced last week that acadeg 
leaves would be granted to four 
researchers each year. They will ¢ 
universities of their choice for a 
work in research or refresher 
Selection of the four will be bas 
especially meritorious service anc 
standing performance, and each \ 


Millions of Dollars 


>. 


‘cine 
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TO CATCH A FLY BY NIGHT 


Atop New York’s Yankee Stadium, 
_30-ft. steel tower supports 216 Genet 
Electric sports floodlights. It 1s 0 
of six towers that for the 1946 nigi 
baseball season will provide an «\ 
spread of 200 foot-candles—reporteé 
nearly double that of any other 
mond. Equipped with heat-treaté 
“impact-resistant” glass lenses, ti 
spun-aluminum reflectors are adjust 
by day by means of charts. 
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Millions of Dollars 
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RE PAYING FOR FIRE PROTECTION—WHY NOT HAVE IT? 


FIRE LOSSES CONTINUE UPWARD 


; 


1936 '37 ‘38 39 ‘40 
Dota: National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
~ ON APPROACHES '2 BILLION ANNUALLY, 


is simple chart pictures in an all-too-undramatic fash- 
n the mounting disaster due to fire. Its upward trend 
mifies increased hazards to human life, increased busi- 
ss mortality (2 out of every 5 burned-out businesses 
yer resume), and disruption of vital health and edu- 
tional facilities. In the year 1946 the usual aftermaths 
fire are magnified by the shortages which make re- 
cements uncertain, if not actually impossible. 

OF MOUNTING FIRE LOSSES. The causes 
this mounting loss are many — hurried construction, 
hazardous materials, shortage of trained firemen, 
5.9% EFFECTIVE CONTROL WITH AUTOMATIC 
NKLERS. Based on the records of 68,611 fires, there 


Ce Ve wT 


Ses 


GHT 


adium, 


a one means of effectively stopping fire in 95.9% of the 
16 oil ses. It is Automatic Sprinkler Fire Protection. The 
an ccagmeances of major Joss, either of life or valuable property, 
ported a sprinkler-equipped building have proved to be ex- 
her dofmemely slight. 

“Te FAOU'RE PAYING FOR GRINNELL PROTECTION—WHY 
dja OT HAVE IT? Reduction of insurance premiums 


pon installation of a Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Sys- 


*A5 
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tem varies with the type of structure and its use. A typical 
example is a non-sprinkler-protected property where 
insurance premiums were $5,000 a year. Installing a 
Grinnell System reduced insurance premiums to $2,000. 
The sprinkler installation soon paid for itself then con- 
tinued to pay a handsome return on the investment—plus 
safeguarding the entire property against fire. 


kkk 


‘ ACT NOW!-A nearby Grinnell engineer will be glad 


to discuss Automatic Sprinkler Fire Protection for your 
property. Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive Offices: 
Providence 1, R, 1, Branch offices in principal cities. 


DEVOTED TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF AUTOMATIC FIRE PRO- 
TECTION SINCE 1873 .. . PROTECTING OVER SEVENTY BILLION 
DOLLARS WORTH OF THE WORLD’S PROPERTY 


os 
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Malt CHAIN SAW 


Three quick cuts is all it takes to fell a hard or soft wood tree with a 6 H.P. Mall 
Gasoline Engine Chain Saw. Two cuts complete the undercut — one drops the 
tree. In addition, it can be taken anywhere — for it operates without generator 
or compressor set, and is readily carried over rough terrain and through heavy 
underbrush. Cutting chain swivels to permit felling, limbing and bucking at any 
angle. Handle throttle and automatic, stallproof clutch make it easy to use. 
Electric and Pneumatic models are also available. 


Ask for name of distributor nearest you. * Demonstrations can be arranged. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY, 7722 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Ill. 


Get the FACTS from finwncial 
statement figures 


Use these fully revealing, accurate techniques of 


statement analysis 


Practical, useable manual supplies the key to sounder financial state- 
ment analysis by demonstrating techniques which will enable you to 
pull all of the vital important facts from the figures. Also points out 
the factors behind the statement which must be considered, such as 
manner in which the company meets its trade obligations, the record 
of its officials, etc. an authoritative and dependable system of statement 
eg Sp technique of sales analysis applicable to 
small business, of comparative and internal analysis of balance sheets, 
profit and loss statements, and surplus accounts, of businesses © 


all sizes. Just published! 


PRACTICAL FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT ANALYSIS 


By ROY A. FOULKE 


Vice-president, Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 
619 pages, 6 x 9, 70 schedules, 26 forms, $6.50 


This book takes a long step toward helping you make an effective tool of accounting by demonstrat- 
ing the practical, workable techniques by which you may use financial statements to your Ow. 
greatest advantage. It enables executives to check up on the efficiency of their own practices, investors 
to ascertain the condition of the business in which they hold stock, credit men to better judge the limit 
of their creditors, bankers to judge the true strength of a business or corporation with greater insight. 


» 4 ———_————— i | 
a ye — fer SEE [ mecraw-Hitt Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 
practical aids such as: fend me Foulke’s Practical Financial Statement 


—Antecedent information important THE Analysis for 10 days examination on approval. In 
in large corporation 10 days I will send $6.50, plus few cents postage, 
—Implication of slow trade payments BOOK —_— bogk postpaid. (Postage paid on cash 
—Contrast between small and large 10 | dere. ) | 
businesses » P DAYS TRE. 0vcdacdanedas acct ssacangt curd cardabeines 
—Evolution in the use of current 
ratio ; BAGIEED cove ccccccecccccccccccccesseescccecccece | 
—Effect of seasonal operations on On OO GOO. ccnccnccdnecceceedhstsednnsséce< 
current liabilities 1 
—Important features of long-term Approval SD I eee one 


securities 7 Mail PIT cccccccwcccccuesscocbavessos BW 5-25-46 


—Manipulation of profit figures 

—Explanation of capital surplus Coupon (in Canada: Mail to Embassy Book Co., 

—Fffect of writing off and writing up 12 Richmond St. E., Toronto |). 
depreciable assets ——_—— i | 
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ceive full regular salary from 
pany during leave. 

Dr. Carroll A. Hochwalt. . 
Central Research for the co; 


E\ 


the plan not only will be ben cfc Mhort- 
the scientists as individuals, b\,+ y,; 
help introduce fresh points ; Five 
An indication of the peelbe 
growth of industrial resear punt 
cited by Hochwalt. In |92)) ,j™pwmo 
were approximately 300 in ial 
oratories with a total personne! of aiy 
7,500 and a budget of $30 on. 


1940, the number of indust::.} }3} 
tories had increased to 2,35(), emp) 


ing 70,000 and expending over §) 
million. 


Texaco Goes Ea; 


Big refinery planned 
Philadelphia area may get so 
crude from Saudi Arabia. § 
is located strategically. 


With the first crude oil from Sa 
Arabia already beginning to flow in 
Western Hemisphere markets, 
nouncement by the Texas Co. last we 
that it intends to construct a larg. 
finery near Philadelphia pointed to t 
possibility of direct entry of this \x 
Eastern crude into the domestic mar 
e Some for Argentina—Arabian-Ame 
can Oil Co., jointly owned by the Te 
Co. and Standard Oil Co. of Califon 
already has started shipments to Arge 
tina on a. still-to-be-signed contr 
calling for total deliveries of nea 
3,000,000 bbl. in the next 18 month 
Quantity movement still awaits dete 
mination as to whether Arabian-Ame 
can will deliver the crude or the Arge 
tine government agency will acc 
delivery at Ras Tanura, site of the co 
pany’s refinery in Saudi Arabia. 

Texaco, with no major refining capa 
ity on the Atlantic seaboard, spent tw 
years selecting as a strategic location | 
its new refinery a 1,368-acre plot on t! 
New Jersey side of the Delaware Rie 
opposite the Philadelphia naval a 
e Operation by 1948—Beyond sav 
that a crude source was assured and cot 
ceding that Saudi Arabian oil could ' 
utilized, company officials decline 
comment on the potential crude sour 
First unit of the plant is scheduk 
to be in operation in 1948, product 
motor fuels, diesel fuels, and fuma 
and industrial fuel oils. 

Texaco will have plenty of refine 
neighbors at the Port of Philadelphi 
whose estimated 40,000,000 anno 
tonnage is already better than 6! 
petroleum. These include Socony-V# 
uum Oil Co., Sun Oil Co., Sinclair Ré 
fining Co., Cities Service, Gulf 0 
Corp., and Atlantic Refining Co. 
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EW PRODUCTS 


at-Wheelbase Lift Truck 


Five to twenty-one inches of standard 
jeelbase length have been saved by 
punting the motor on the side in the 
»wmotor Model LT-35 lift truck. Op- 


TT 


ation is possible in tight aisleways, 
uall-size elevators, highway trucks, and 
eight cars. Built by ree Corp., 
leveland, Ohio, the truck weighs 
300 Ib., can carry and stack 1,500-Ib. 
ads. Wheelbase reduction to approxi- 
pately 35 im. provides sharp turning 
pdius for maneuvering. 


montifi@ubber Fuel Cell 


its dete 
n-Ameqm During the war, self-sealing rubber 
: el cells were extensively used in fight- 
| accegqmmg aircraft. A peacetime counterpart 
the coaamow being produced by the B. F. 
oodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, differs 
ig capagmeom the war product in that the self- 
vent tifmmealing ply is omitted. Goodrich tech- 


ition fq™gicians state that the containers, which 
t on ti™semble overgrown football bladders, 
e Rivefe lighter in weight than aluminum 


piks, less sensitive to vibration, and 
wy to install through small openings 
i the wings and fuselage. Goodyear, 
restone, and U.S. Rubber are under- 
food to have similar products in de- 
lopment, 

hedul 
rduciif Black Light” Print Paper 
rumae 
Contact prints can be made under 
oral lighting conditions in the office, 
actory, or home without special equip- 
annugggecnt or darkrooms with Devolite print- 
| 6)'@s paper. The paper is coated with a 
vy-Vageye-sensitized emulsion keyed to a nar- 
air Rew tange of invisible light and desen- 
lf Oigp'tzed to ordinary visible light. A spe- 
) ial light (blacklight purple-X 250 w) in 


refine 
delphi 
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This is GOD’S COUNTRY! 


There’s a place for*your factory in God’s Country—in Santa 
Clara County, at the population center of the Pacific Coast. 


After all, your factory will be operated by human beings. Execu- 
tives and workers alike can WORK better if they LIVE better. 


Some of the leading names in American industry* have selected 
Santa Clara County for their decentralized factories. Raw mate- 
rials, markets and production facilities are favorable. But most 
basic of all is the desire to work and live in this area. 


Cold facts show that production here is 15% higher than the 
national average. But cold facts are secondary to a warm, invig- 
orating, friendly environment. It’s worth your while to find out 
more about Santa Clara County! 


*"Names make news”... a free folder, lists the names 
of new industries during the past 2 years. Write for it! 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
it tells all about Santa Clara County! 


Post War Pacific Coast includes 36 
pages of facts about Santa Clara 
County. It will answer most of your 
questions. Free if you write on your 
business letterhead. 


DEPT. W, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY pence 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 


61 


tr \ 


j If you're held responsible for the log- 
jams of business that pile up on desks in 
your department—including your own 
desk—and if you feel you're an innocent 


7 victim of capricious Fate... bebold, 
, your day of liberation is at hand! And 
: the liberator who can prove it to you és 
none other than— 
ART METAL’S 


“MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.” 
As “Doctor of Offices”, he knows all 
Fp the ins and outs of desks—not only the 


Need a new chin to 


“take it” on? 


old-fashioned types that impede the 
wheels of progress, but the scientifically- 
designed modern desks that serve to sim- 
plify work, to speed it up and to de- 
crease the fatigue of the worker, whether 
executive or clerk. Ask Mr. Expediter to 
advise you on your problems. There's no 
charge for his services. And ask for a 
copy of his revealing book, “Manual of 
Desk Drawer Layout.”’ Simply call your 
local Art Metal dealer, or write Art Metal 


Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


BALTIMORE @ BOSTON © CHICAGO 


#oa subsidiary company 


* CINCINNATI © DETROIT © HARTFORD 


LOS ANGELES © NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH ® WASHINGTON 


~~, 


een aed 


a Metal 


Jamestown, New York 


U. 


S.A. 


a Devolite printer exposes t) 
treated paper, or a simple pri 
can be used to develop th 
ordinary white light. Conv: 
veloping chemicals are u; 
special filtering dye which | 
exclude ultraviolet is recom): :cn¢ 
secure optimum results. The prog 
announced by the Devolite Co. \ 
York, N. Y. 


Decal Slide Selector 


Eleven types of decals, 14 diff, 
surfaces, and seven application met) 
are covered in a new slide-ru 
developed by the Meyercord 
cago, as an aid to specifying 


decal for nameplates, trademarks, 
struction plates, wiring diagrams, a 
similar applications. Adhesives she 
vary from water mixes to special 4 
ments. The selector indicates what 4 
cals are resistant to abrasion, acids, te 
perature, and humidity and covers th 
application to paint, lacquer, enan 
raw wood, glass, metal, cloth, rublq 
plastics, and crinkle finishes. 


To? eB 


Electric Fuel Pump 


Suitable for use ori passenger cars 
well as on trucks and buses, the 1 
electric fuel pump announced by # 
Instrument Division of Stewart-Wam 
Corp., Chicago, Ill., has a delivery ¢ 
pacity up to 15 gal. per hr. Other 
provements claimed are a_ vibratid 
proof sealed magnetic switch, hydroge 
hlled to prevent burning of conta 
points, and the replacement of time 
and resistors with a simple open-bla 
nonarcing “trigger” switch. ‘The put 
operates on 6 or 12 volts and provid 
24 to 3 psi. pressure. At maximo 
speed, it runs at 250 strokes per minut 
The pump weighs 34 Ib., and is 341 


4% in. in size. 


Low-Cost Water Treater 


Installed vertically on the cold walt 
inlet to the household water heatd 
the Micromet feeder of the No-No Spt 
cialty Co., Cleveland 4, Ohio, ad 


Micromet phosphate compound 
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0 — Truly the land of promise . . . Opportunity Corner is for 


is your home. 


according to Department of Agriculture statistics. 


* 


marks, 
rams, @ 
Cs sho 
pecial 


what am of pleasant homes and friendly neighbors . . . where 


Cids, tems are content, skilled, hard-working and intelligent .. . 

overs the city, village and farm are united in determination 

, Cag the riches of their lands shall go out to help America 
better. 


1, Tubb 


er cars 
the 0 
d by 
t-Wa q 
livery @ 
)ther in 
vibratio 
vy droge 
conta 
of time 
yen-blat 
he pus 
providg 
Vaximul 
> minut 
1S 4 U 


4 where apple trees bear twice as much fruit as the 
average . . . where cows yield 25% more milk... 
rich acres yield 64% more potatoes .. , 63% more 


-v business looking forward to greater development. Nature’s mountains, plains, rivers and 
an combine with skilled minds and machines to make the Pacific Northwest a fulfillment. 
those modern frontiersmen of business, who wish to push on from dreams to reality . . . 


A land where foothills and mountains nestle mines and 
smelters working rich ores ... where forests yield the nation’s 
largest lumber supply . . . where electric power is abundant 
and cheap . . . where waterways yield rich commercial fish- 
ing and irrigation. 


A land where you can take a relaxing ‘“‘vacation’’ every 
week-end . . . where the sea, the mountain beauty, the 
swifting rivers are at your very doorstep . .. a land across 
whose threshold lie the wonders of Alaska, Canada... and 
the Orient. 


This advertisement sponsored by the following Business-Managed Electric. Power Companies of the Pacific Northwest 
WASHINGTON WATER POWER COMPANY © PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT COMPANY ©- NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


‘ 


Make Good A 


5 es 


cord jacket won’t grow 
brittle with age... Because 
the plastic plug is molded on 
to hold the prongs rigid and 


the connections tight. 


Because the strength and 
smart appearance of Flam- 
enol cords help build a con- 
viction of good quality down 
to the last detail...In use, 
because they protect against 


returns and service calls, 


Because they harmonize in 
color and design with care- 
fully styled appliances... 
Because they save wiring 
time and simplify inspection 
.-.And because their long 
life, despite hard usage, builds 
customer loyalty for your 


line. 


Standard Flamenol cord sets are furnished in 6-, 8-, and 11-foot 
lengths. For the present, in ivory and brown only—later, in other 
colors. For all the facts, write Section Q565-102, Appliance and 
Merchandise Department, General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Cords” 


liances 
3-Ways Be iar 


Better we the USER 


| Because the smooth, clean 


amounts said to be sufficient {5 pre 
formation of lime scale and Z 
clogging of heating coils sad y 
lines. The basic principle use 
many years, depends on the chap 
istics of phosphate glass. ‘I).c tre, 
materials used in this device are 
to a size that is said to assure a ypj 
slow rate of solution, making the { 
adaptable to residential use. ‘Ihe fes 
can be recharged without s! itting 
main supply. ' 


i Dseqy 4 


Miniature Camera 


Intermittent shutter action provi 
speeds of 1/25th to 1/1,000th of ag 
ond in the Clarus miniature cand 


made by Clarus Camera Mfg. Co., \ 
neapolis 4, Minn. All shutter parts hy 
a corrosion resistant finish. The curt 
is nylon, coated on both sides w 
natural rubber. Body is constructed 
three die-cast parts. The camen 
equipped with an F2.8 lens, and uses} 
mm. film. 


THINGS TO COME 


The tendency of bacon to be. 
come rancid when stored is caused, 
according to recent research, by 
the formation of peroxides on the 
surface. A recently published tech 
nical paper indicates that ant: 
oxidants, such as _ d-isoascorbyl 
palmitate, soybean lecithin, suc 
cessfully retard the development 
of the peroxides. 


e Long-life automotive _ brake: 
having no linings are promised 
a development using graphite 
steel and hard chromium as brak 
ing elements. 


ePasteurized eggs stored at room 
temperatures for six months a! 
fresher than eggs in cold storagt 
for the same length of time. A 
thermostabilizing process, using 
warm water and subsequent 0! 
dip, has a pasteurizing cffect 
against egg-spoiling organism: 
and also serves to devitalize the 


egg. 
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very day, problems as numerous and as diverse 
the ports of call to which American goods are 
ent confront the American exporter, when ship- 
ing on a draft basis. Yet often they can be sim- 
plified quickly by authoritative answers to such 
nportant questions as these: 

. What is the foreign customer’s credit standing? 


What are the import and exchange regulations and 
the present trade outlook in the country to which we 
are shipping? 

brake: i. When are not of American origin, will U. S. 
sed in dollar exchange be granted by the country to which 
aphite we plan to ship? ; 


brak 


to be. 
caused, 
ch, by 
on the 
1 tech- 

anti 
corbyl 
1, Suc 
pment 


You are invited to send for our Folder 


Every day, the Chase National Bank answers 
such questions from current information sup- 
plied by its overseas branches and by its corre- 
spondent banks in all commercial centers of the 
world. In turn, this information is channeled to 
Chase customers in the United States through a 
large, experienced Foreign Department. 


Exporters are invited to consult our officers re- 
garding ways in which the Chase Foreign De- 
partment can be of assistance in expediting over- 
seas business transactions. 


“Import and Exchange Regulations of the Principal Countries of the World.”’ 


on THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


LONDON—<6 Lombard Street 


using OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


effect HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 
sm Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


51 Berkeley Square + Bush House, Aldwych 


Hevena ¢ Sun Jjuvon + Panama «+ Colon « Cristobal « Balboa «+ Offices of Representatives: Mexico, D.F. »* Bomboy 


THE CHASE BANK: Paris « 


Shanghai «+ HongKong « Tientsin 


= SS > aoe 
" —z a Sn 


EXECUTIVES: 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
Send for literature describing type of 
decalcomania that interests you. Firm 
letterheads, please. Address Department 2-5, 


World's Largest Decal Manufactures 


5323 WEST LAKE STREET * CHICAGO 44. ILL 


HOUSING 


Honeycomb House Displayed 


Prefabricated model built by Lincoln brothers of Maric 
Va., employs aluminum panels with a paper-plastic core. Chis 
advantages claimed are lightness, insulating qualities, low cj 


Novel construction devices have in- 
cubated in such numbers under the 
heat of the housing emergency that fed- 
eral housing officials are apt to yawn 
when they , Ban of something new in 
prefabrication. The ho-hum attitude 
is absent from discussions of a prefab 
aluminum house which has just broken 
out of its experimental shell at the town 
of Marion, Va. Housing Expediter Wil- 
son Wyatt examined the new entry for 
the homebuilding sweepstakes last week. 
An aide who has been watching the 
project refers to it as “revolutionary.” 

Appearance of the aluminum home 
in so unlikely a place is due to the ef- 
forts of two brothers, C. C. and John 
D. Lincoln. The Lincoln house is a 
result of experience gained by the 
brothers in furniture manufacturing and 


PERMANENT, PORTABLE, AND ECONOMICAL 


Another entry in the race to beat the housing shortage—with an eye on th 
long-range market—is an assembly-built, permanent home of steel, recent! 
unveiled in Tulsa, Okla. Walls, floor, ceiling are of two steel sheets with ts 
layers of insulation between; the whole 30-ft. x 10-ft. structure is mounted ¢ 
7-in. steel beams for easy portability. Pride of the cosy interior is the woo 
burning fireplace (above) in the combination living-bedroom; the house als 
has a kitchen, dinette, bath. And it can be loaded on a truck in an hour. Lit 
time Buildings, its builder, sells it for $2,500, a larger unit for ‘5 


war production of radar housing 
is also a reminder that industrial ; 


genuity is not confined to the natiosim’. h 
big cities. pligh 
e Insulating Panels—The basis of 4 


Lincoln house is a standardized pane| 
in. thick, made of thin-gage aluminy 
with a honeycomb core of craft pa 
impregnated with plastic. Since the cel 
of the womstianerd connect the inp 
and outer surfaces of the pancl, th 
afford hundreds of locked air spa 
for insulation. The rigid plastic cellu! 
structure gives the panel strength whi 
preserving the lightness which is its m 
remarkable feature. The entire house, ? 
ft. by 28 ft., weighs only 2,000 Ib, ¢ 
clusive of the concrete floor. 

The Lincolns have built and fy 


nished one house on a hill overlookiy 


Cr -e 
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j 


4a 
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jon and are erecting two others. The 
hed house has two bedrooms, din- 
jiving room, kitchen, and bath. It 
stroofed and modernistic in design, 
}, corner windows in the living room 
1 kitchen. More conventional types 
tually may be tg 
bimple to Exect—The foundation of 
house is cinder blocks, which sup- 
t the reinforced concrete floor. The 
©. Chigfl panels are affixed to the foundation 
te by screws. The panels are at- 
hed to each other with screws that 
netrate engaged flanges. Screws also 
ure the roof panels. ‘The wall panels 
: the weight of the roof, which is 
p light to pose any problem. Strength 
the plastic cells in the wall (which 
ome a unit with the aluminum un- 
. heat treatment) is said to be sufh- 
t to sustain any likely fall of snow. 
The metalworking industries will be 
necially interested in the Lincoln 
use, Which marks a definite break with 
hodox ideas on home materials. Ac- 
rding to the Lincolns, there is no 
pon why metals other than aluminum 
ald not be used in the panels. 

SelfCooling—U. S. Steel, American 
ling Mills, Le Tourneau, copper 
mpanies, and other interests have 
ught to overcome homebuilding prej- 
ices with metal products. Bright 
minum has the advantage of tending 
deflect rather than conduct heat. 
us the Lincolns have left the roof 
their house unpainted to keep out 
mmer temperatures. They say they 
ould have left the sides bright metal 
t the same reason, but they painted 
e walls in deference to public opin- 


ind fy 


} 
rhe OKI 


Effectiveness of the honeycomb wall 
keeping out cold awaits the test 
winter. One enthusiast is willing to 
that it will equal the cold resistance 
a concrete wall more than two feet 
ick, 

Costs-The biggest question in any 
house is cost. The brothers be- 
that they can retail their four-room 
odel for roughly $3,000. 

The $3,000 figure covers the cost of 
chen and bathroom plumbing but of 
other equipment. Thus the space 
tater, water heater, range, and refrig- 
ator would have to be bought sep- 
ely. There is no storeroom or garage. 
he Lincolns say that the prime need 
for houses that can be built and oc- 
ipied as promptly as possible. 

Heat Chamber—But their experiments 
clude special equipment for the house. 
ent they are installing oil-burning 
~~ Mgpace heaters under the concrete floors. 
h twiAlthough no cellar is provided for, the 
ed oigf@are earth inclosed by the foundation 
vood™ covered by an insulated paper de- 
» akdqesned to make a heat chamber out of 
Lif he entire space under the house. Once 
ZIBB ie space is heated, the hot air will 
»"ravel upward into the rooms through 


n th 


il 
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Only the exclusive, 
Clayton developed 
system of FORCED 
RECIRCULATION pro- 
vides these outstanding 
advantages.... 


> 


> 


Steam of highest quality and at full 
working pressure within 5 minutes 
from a cold start. 


> 


Fully automatic operation. Generator 
instantly adjusts output to minimum 
and peak demands. 


ay 


Thermal efficiency of 75% to 80% 
throughout entire range. Steam is 
produced as it is used. 


Clayton Steam Generators occupy 
only % the space required by convent- 
ional boilers; weight is 50% less. 


Generators come complete —ready to 
install and operate. There is no 
divided responsibility for satisfactory 
Operation! No additional 
equipment required. 


Present production limited to six sizes: 10, 15, 
25, 50, 75 and 100 horsepower. All capable 
of working pressures up to 150 pounds. 


Write for illustrated Booklet S-4. 


MANUFACTURERS 

orf ; 
STEAM GENERATORS, 
CHASSIS AND ENGINE 
DYNAMOMETERS, 
KERGICK KL EANERS, 
WYDORAVLIC VALVES 


6? 


Why 


TAFT-PEIRCE 


keeps Growing UP 
--- yet Never Grows Old 


Primary reason is that there is 
no deadening monotony, no rut 
in work or outlook, in the daily 
operations at Taft-Peirce. Here, 
the horizon embraces all indus- 

' try. Diversification, exploration, 
and original thinking are : 
prime movers of this business. 


In the short span of 70 years, 
Taft-Peirce Contract Service has 
branched out from its original 
activity, the manufacture of sew- 


ee ee ae 


: ing machines, into practically 
t every field of production. Taft- 

F Peirce developed, tooled, and 
i] § built the first visible-platen type- 


writer, the first punched-card 

tabulating machine, the first 

Lough plane motor, and 

many another well-remembered 

: first. Then, as time sped by, Taft- 

Peirce became toolmaker to the 

automobile, aviation and count- 

less other industries, producer of 

Pe: tools and equipment for the 

Army and Navy. Today, the 

lant houses over 400,000 square 

eet of space, and some 1500 
modern machine tools. 


i! Through these resources, you 
; can draw on a practical working 
knowledge of production prob- 
lems ranging from food to 
fabrics, from machine tools to 
machine guns, from chemicals to 
communications. No job is too 
large, none is too small. If it 
would help your to unload some, 
or all, of your new-product 
problems on the shoulders of 
~ this young-minded, fast-moving 
organization, you are invited to 
write to The Taft-Peirce Mfg: 
Co., Woonsocket, R. I, 


—. 
T oF 


For Tooling, Engineering, Contract Mfg.,@— “3 TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


New Building Materia! 


Reynolds Metals Co. en iveneg 
the housing situation t! 
with the announcement 
aluminum panel which 
“Reynalite.” Esseutial iture 
are aluminum § sheets twee 
which another material 
wiched to form a light 
high-strength, fire-resistan 
suitable for either buildin 
niture manufacture. Intcrio; 
the sandwich may be plywou 
composition panels made fro, 
wood fibers, or an inorganic mate 
rial. This interior section is boung 
to the aluminum with a plastic 

Reynolds has been selling th; 
product to furniture makers for 
the past three months. Its resis 
ance to cigarette burns, eye; 
when coated by a plastic, is a sy 
cial selling point. The company j 
seeking governmental allocation 
of more plywood so that it can 
actively promote Reynalite as , 
building item. It expects to mar. 
ket the product generally by 
July 1. 


wee 


+ ity 


idl 


registers at the corners. The Linco 
also believe that this system will bh 
the entire concrete floor, which will 
turn deliver heat to the rooms. 
There is no disposition to accept 
aluminum-paper-plastic combination 
perfection. Rather the brothers are i 
clined to believe that any plastic 
cept casein, which is vulnerable to # 
weather) will serve. Other bases for t 


honeycomb and other metals are bei 
tried. So far the Lincolns have fou tT, 
aluminum hard to get, and they deci Jay 
that some of the nation’s idle capaci pe 
must be put to work if their house gx ~ 
into mass production. 7 
e Preparations—The Lincolns are » re 


busy designing machines and mass) 
duction techniques that would gre 
cheapen the process of forming ti 
panels. Their principal patent dev 
is a machine now being built in ¢ 
Lincoln shops for corrugating the cn 
paper and joining the crest of the ¢ 
rugations to make the honeycomb. 
looks like something that Rube G 
berg might have engineered. . 

A company is being created to ma 
and sell Lincoln homes. Chairman ¥ 
be Waddill Catchings, a Wall Ste 
veteran who has done all right for hi 
self despite harsh words tossed at} 
boomtime philosophies. Lehman Br 
is scheduled to handle the finanas 
No stock will be offered the pw 
until the idea proves out. Original fun 
needed (about $5,000,000) will be p 
vided by a few wealthy men. Hows 
will be sold through territorial distn 


gTvwstosts 
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ACTORY Announces 


CREASED SERVICE to INDUSTRY and ADVERTISERS 


Cail 


; INDUSTRY HAS GROWN ACCOMPLISHMENT 
fron every standard of comparison, our national economy These quality objectives are nearly 60% accomplished in 
mate s expanded tremendously over prewar levels. With this paid circulation right now, as indicated in the chart. So 
bound fipansion has come a terrific selling job for manufac- much circulation has already been added that every 
istic, ors who sell industrial equipment and supplies—how month advertisers are now getting a big circulation bonus 


og thi reach and sell the thousands of new plants and new every month—a bonus that will total over 100,000 in 1946. 
crs. for fen in new locations. Sales potentials and sales problems 


resist. fe infinitely greater now than in prewar years. 
ever 50 a ne 

a REVEALING FACTS -_ ae 

any js \.) Vv 
ser bs dation of effective coverage of industry for adver- , 3 & 

it cay qggers is kmowledge of where industry is, the number of a 
a ts of worthwhile buying power: 45,000 y 

© mar. eealizing the sweeping changes which were taking é 
ly by gece throughout industry, the McGraw-Hill Research , & 

*  Bppartment undértook a continuing Census of Manufac- APRIL 

before the war ended. Reports on over 75,000 40,000 1946 / 
ts have been tabulated—have made available a clear V 
Lincolgmeture of industry as it is today. Of prime importance to 
will hagenufacturers who sell to industry is this one fact: | 
will 35 

h wil i THERE ARE NOW ABOUT 22,000 BIG PLANTS a | 
: (100 OR MORE EMPLOYEES) AS COMPARED ~ 

ccept Wi TO 15,000 IN 1939! 
nation 30000 | 

ae A FACTORY’S INCREASED SERVICE | 

istic | 
le to agavinced of the need for expansion of FACTORY’s 
es for t ices, we set two major goals for postwar improve- | e 
are bexgmments: 

D dune June June June Mor 

ve fou To reach 50% more of these big plants which buy the 1939 1941 1943 1945 19946 1947 
"y decl largest share of industrial equipment—your best 

Capati prospects. 
To reach DOUBLE THE NUMBER of plant operat- INTERIM CIRCULATION AUDIT 

re ae men who manufacturers selling industry say are And FACTORY WANTS you to know just WHO these 
mass-pt men of greatest purchasing influence. new readers are! Ask to see the INTERIM CIRCULA- 
(grea the toughest circulation specifications inFACTORY’s TION AUDIT, issued periodically, with complete details 
iing ti§tory were set up to make sure that FACTORY reaches on new subscribers, There’s PROOF of circulation 
it dev@iiily tep men in the plant operating group. QUANTITY and QUALITY as it is being added. 


t inf 


ee Back your sales plans with FACTORY, which will give you 


omb 50% MORE BIG PLANTS (OVER 100 EMPLOYEES) 
ye Gol DOUBLE THE NUMBER OF PLANT OPERATING MEN 
Than Prewar 


ete -.- At a LOWER RATE per thousand than the prewar average! 


nan Wi 


ll Stre 
for hi 
oe if you want to sell the men in the plant—the men 
sancali Whe have to get out the production—who buy and 
- pug 3° S equipment and methods—The Plant _ 
al fund ate bergen gives oe Seen ec 
r per dollar any business paper ished. 
(DPR SELL THE PLANT OPERATING GROUP today to get MANAGEMENT AND. MAINTENANCE 
distrib business tomorrow. . —aa 330 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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tors, who will provide hous 
ment using W latever powe 


ee 
NO W most appropriate to the regi 
© Looking Ahead—The Linc 
overlooking the obstacles. 


For Today's Closer-Profit Market that the A.F.L. building tra 
strongly intrenched in the 
are fighting prefabrication. 
know that local building « 


, | a | > | T ing those same building t 
4 hamper them in many ar 
om um . Mar.23’46,p41). 


In view of these facts 
brothers welcome the Wyat 


a | bill, finally passed by Cong 
a ' ‘v T ‘ May18’46,p15). If their pr 
| proved for the provisions of 


their financing problem wil! 
But the Lincolns esa to | 


On the , terested in the subsidy they 
CHAMBERSBURG ceive under the act than in 
Board Drop Hammer guarantee 
Compenies intending to mehe ¢ Promising Background—|» \{ 
profits in these coming years they say it will take more t 
must make them by cutting pro- to stop the brothers. The 
duction costs. Labor costs are from the same stock as Abr 
ay a po ee 9 other costs coln, and something about 
One way is t i % 
drop toodiant yi = hy * inherited a furniture manuf 
bersburg Board Drop Hammers business 
we Sege  ee See L During the war the? built a | 
eee Wininlodenee>” a be - handled between $30,000,0Q0 
Motor-driven for self-contained ' 000,000 in contracts, mostly | 
operation independent of shaft-  & housings. They helped devel 
idee it uae aieaneek | tic radar housing whose s 
Write for Bulletin 252-2 


‘ 


reminds you of the emancipat 


honeycomb wall made of Fiber 
is what suggested the idea for t 


CHAMBERSBURG ; ¥ 
plastic aluminum house pancl t 


ENGINEERING CO. 
Chambersburg Pennsylvania Lincoln brothers. 


| 
A 


TO PIN A TAG ON STEEL 


A quarter-inch nail, so tough it 
trates cold ingots of hard stecl, h 
been developed by American Stec! 
Wire Co. to fasten identificat 


on ingots from the South Chica 
works of Carnegie-IIlinois Stee! Coy 
The 23-lb. hammer has a spring } 


tachment to hold the _heat-treatt 


tll. less-steel nail: one blow and th 
[ers 0 ‘ Machrer stain : 
ape W/y/2)\% Leachiner) tag is firmly embedded—and its 3 


easy as painting on labels. 
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ousing Racket 


Under pressure, tenants buy 
,ir apartments, then must pay 
sintenance charges exceeding 
sir previous rentals. 


5\M New York City’s OPA office has ex- 
sed a new racket involving an ingen- 
ys method of evading rent ceilings. 

“0a « employed by some real estate oper- 

ors who are charged with coercion 

‘4 fraud in forcing tenants to buy 

cir apartments and thereafter to pay 
naintenance costs” which are higher 

han the amount of legal rent. 
Attack on the practice was made last 
eck by Ira A. Schiller, chief attorney 
OPA for the Manhattan rent area. 
e says that the dodge has been used 
other cities but is most flagrant in 
ew York, where a seething speculative 
barket in apartment houses combines 
th a desperate demand for housing to 
cate an ideal field for the chiseler. 

Blackjack Sales—The hullaballoo re- 

pinds old-timers of the boomtime of 

e twenties. In those days the wealthy 

night cooperative apartments on Park 

Fifth Avenue to assure themselves 

manent homes in buildings where 

cy had a voice in keeping out “unde- 
able” neighbors. Instead of free-will 
urchases of this type, the present drive 
pr sales to tenants is enforced by threats 
eviction. Moreover, it is not con- 
ned to stately neighborhoods but in- 
undistinguished areas as well. 

Here’s how it works according to the 

PA: The landlord visits the tenant, 

pinting out that he had better buy his 

ment if he wants to be sure of a 

ace to live. Reasons given are numer- 

s. It will protect the tenant from 

ans being made to evict him to allow 

complete temodeling of the build- 

g. Or a majority of the tenants have 

tady bought and if he doesn’t do like- 

ise, his apartment will be sold over his 
tad. Or “the OPA is going to be liqui- 
ed,” and if the tenant doesn’t sta- 

lize his costs at the figure offered, a 

w owner will hike them skyward as 

bon as controls are off. | 

Eviction Rule—OPA may allow evic- 

on of tenants for occupancy by pur- 

hasers where 80% or more of the 
uilding has been taken over by buyers. 

Dtherwise the agency refuses evictions. 

m one case, two wounded veterans 

~led their resources and bought an 

partment on assurance of immediate 

cupancy by the landlord. But OPA 

fused to evict the residents because 

ic building did not meet the 80% rule, 

nd th@geving the veterans with no home and 

it’s Aa“! Savings. tied up in a questionable 
vestment at inflation levels. 

In another case a Park Ave. victim 


L 
if peng 


l 
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@ CORRUGATED 


e FOLDING CARTONS 


Cra 


AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
@ KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS 


SCIENTIFIC MANUFACTURE — 


De 
s 


@ KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York * Chicago + San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans 
Jersey City * Seattle « Houston « Indianapolis *« Los Angeles + Dallas 
Oakland « Minneapolis + Jacksonville * Columbus «+ Fort Worth 


Tampa « Detroit «+ Cincinnati *« Des Moines 


¢ Oklahoma City 


Greenville ¢ Portland « St. Louis « San Antonio « Kansas City 
Memphis « Bogalusa « Milwaukee + Chattanooga * New Haven 
Weslaco + Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro +» Sumter 


THE DOUGLAS DC-~3 


: 
A luxury version of the 
world’s most thoroughly 
proven airplane — especially 


equipped for private use. 
Prices and delivery dates 


on request. 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 


: Santa Monica, California ad 


: Fai 


mA! 


CLEAN PUBLICITY 


Washlines became headlines 
week in Denver. Unable to vet qu 


laundry service, cight pilets wa 


their own underwear, hung it t 
on the facade of the Argonaut Ho 


Crowds, an indignant maitre d hot 


and police were involved, aid by { 
time an ordinance was unearthe 


cover the situation, the pilots 
pulled in their wash and a lot of i 
advertising for their venture—t 
Flying Tiger Air Circus. 


was told that he would have to bu 
cause the building was “going coope 
tive.” His rent was $6,000. He had 
pay $18,000 as the purchase price} 
his apartment, and in addition he } 
to sign a contract to pay $6,000 annus 
thereafter to take care of maintena 
costs. 

e Tax Argument—The operators 
always use a blackjack. Savings ‘ 
come taxes are an argument for ‘ 
Thus in one case a prospect was | 
“Your annual rent is $3,500. 
maintenance and other costs after p 
chase would be $4,000. But halt 
$4,000 will be for realty taxes and int 
est on the building’s mortgage, 0 
can be charged off your income t 
That means—since you are in the! 
brackets—that you save $1,200 on | 
income tax, though you pay $50) 
for your apartment.” 

Many New Yorkers remember wit 
twinge having to sell the cooperati 
bought in the twenties after the si! 
undermined their income. It was! 
unusual then for a person who p 
$100,000 for his apartment to wnte 


oved 
uildin; 
uildin, 
T wil 
) abor 
xt ye 
2,7( 


the investment as a total loss. A siarted 
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<tion arises concerning investment 
‘current price levels. 
ities Sought—Under the present 
cement, the tenant buys into the 
y which owns the building and 
acts to pay a certain amount annu- 
for maintenance. ‘I'cnants who do 
make such purchases pay their rent 
he owning company. ‘I his is entirely 
J so long as the terms do not involve 
or violate any provisions of the 
writies & Exchange act. The SEC 
ining the OPA in hunting down 
lities and so is New York State’s 
ral. 
ing his expose, Schiller was 
to note that “on the whole” 
os have been careful in respecting 
ics and the law. He admits that 
of the most brutal exceptions 
been committed by refugee specu- 
The Real Estate Board of New 
asks for a complete investigation, 
eferably by a governmental agency. 


sbor Paradox 


‘ Employment in the building 
‘t to dMdustry exceeds goal, but it 
UI. short of demand. A.F.L. 
Wars oversupply later. 


While increased employment in the 
nstruction industry is running ahead 
expectations, the additional workers 
parently aren’t going into the skilled 
pme-building crafts in numbers to 
sase government officials concerned 
th the housing program. 
Officials of the A.F’.L. building trades 
pions are skeptical of government esti- 
ates of labor needs and are reluctant 
create what they feel would be an 
supply of building labor after the 
using crisis is over. Most of these 
hions are playing a game of wait-and- 
t before opening their doors wide. 
Ahead of Goal—An increase in con- 
ction employment of 200,000 in 
pril was reported by the U. S. Bureau 
Labor Statistics, bringing the total 
ployment to 1,712,000. Of the total, 
31,200 workers are on new construc- 
mn; this is far ahead of the bureau’s 
‘lier forecast of 1,286,000 for April, 
well as the May goal of 1,422,000. 
At the same time Housing Expediter 
ison W, Wyatt has been prodding 
FL. leaders to relax their apprentice- 
lp restrictions more generally. He 
ints out that only 650,000 are em- 
oyed in producing and distributing 
ilding materials and in actual home 
ulding. Wyatt insists that this num- 
t will have to be more than tripled 
about 2,150,000 by the middle of 
xt year if the U. S. reaches its goal 
2,700,000 houses and apartments 


arted this year and next. He estimates 
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¢ know wher ... that’s what planing 
mills, veneer, “plywood and woodworking plants 


and pulp and paper mills say about Simonds Machine 
Knives. They buy the Knives with the Red Back 
because they know these are the Knives made of 
special Simonds steel... specially tempered to stand 


the toughest cutting...then ground to precision 


flatness to assure uniformly accurate dimensions and 


smooth finish. 


Tell your dealer to have the Simonds Knife Specialist 
drop around to look over your cutting operations 
with all types of Knives, Or call the nearest Simonds 


office. No strings or obligations attached. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 1350 Columbia Road, Boston 27, Mass.; 127 S. Green St., 
Chicago 7, UL; 416 W. Eighth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif.; 228 First St., San Fran- 
cisco 5, Calif.; 311 S. W. First Avenue, Portland 4, Ore.; 31 W. Treat Ave., Spokane 8, 
Washington. 


Canadian Factory: 595 St. Remi St., Moatreal 30. 


SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO 


FITCHBURG, MASS, 


PRODUCTION TOOLS FOR CUTTING METAL, WOOD, 


PAPER, 


PLASTICS 
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For Easier 
Fabrication 


" of Stainless Tubing 
Call Carpenter 


On jobs where you need the 


strength with light weight or 
< corrosion and heat resistance 
of Stainless Tubing, here is a 
way to reduce your fabricat- 
ing costs. 
¥ Make full use of Carpenter’s 
: production-engineering experi- 
ence with Stainless Tubing. B 
having your engineers eek 
with us, you may find new 
short cuts to getting each job 
done faster, and better. 
For real  grpisssccsescasnmensmenssnen — 
‘ help with = 3 
* your Stain- © CARPENTER Es 
less Tub- < STAINLESS TUBING for | 
ing prob- —Strength and Rigidity 
lems drop { —Weight Savings 
us a line <= —Corrosion Resistance 
today. ‘Heat Resistance 
—Accuracy = 
—Fabricating Savings & 
—Longer Service Life © 
—Sales Appeal 
Ses SS 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 
Welded Alloy Tube Division 
Keallworth, New Jersey 


( arpenter 
STAINLESS TUBING 
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TODAY’S HOME: TOMORROW'S CELLAR 


During the depression, Salt Lake City’s young people who couldn't afford 
house right off built cellars and lived in them. Now, with materials aud laly 
but not money, lacking, they’ve taken to burrowing again. A typical cel 
house, costing about $2,100, has a kitchen, living room, furnace room, bath 
one or two bedrooms. The “roof” consists of joists and subflooring, ti 
forced with tar paper. Later, when materials are available, the pot-bellic 
stove will make way for a furnace, plumbing and furniture will move upstai 


- 


that more than half of that number will 19%: trowel, 14%: electrical, 
have to be employed in actual building. painting, 10%; sheet metal, 9° 

e Campaign Pushed—Two days before 19%. 

Emanuel R. Lerner, head of National ¢ Waiting for Answer—The 
Housing Agency’s labor branch, was to trades unions want to be shown t 
leave on a labor mission to Japan, there will be jobs for a long tim 
Wyatt convinced him that housing is come for their members before the 
more important. Lerner remained in engage in all-out expansion. ‘The 
Washington to grapple with the build- _ particularly concerned with how n 
ing labor problems. Through his office of the construction work will be do 


the related activity of other government in prefabrication plants and how mu ( 
agencies is coordinated. on-site. They have not had an ansv : 
Apprenticeship rules have been the The shortage of building mate: 


main obstacles in the recruiting drive. has deferred a real pinch in | 
Lerner has been trying to drive home labor. The U. S. Employment Se 
the idea that any apprenticeship stand- is making special drives to bring wor 
ard which is a deterrent should be ers into the materials field and will 
modified. centrate on the building labor situat 
Some changes are being made in later. Even so, it has directed its i 
these rules, but they are left to the dis- personnel to give special assistance 4 
cretion of the local unions, many of the 226 local emergency housing com 
which are not cooperating. Where mittees established by mayor 
changes are being made, apprentice sponse to an appeal from Wyatt 
wages are raised more nearly to those ¢ Hope for Cooperation—Jurisdiction 
of the journeyman, giving veterans problems are not yet a source of wom 
credit for experience in the armed but may become troublesome. Refu 
forces, raising the apprentice-journey- of A.F.L. building craftsmen to ha 
man ratio, giving more frequent exam- products from. C.I.O. plants fas 
inations, and relaxing age limits for vet- to now been confined largely to ind 
erans. trial products, particularly neon light 
The number of apprentices in the New types of building materials \ 
building trades increased 16% in April, serve to complicate the situation The 
according to reports from 866 of some is some hope among some governm« 
1,500 apprentice training committees officials that A.F.L. and C.L.O. may g 
being assisted by the U. S. Apprentice- together, set up a joint committee ! 
Training Service. It varied by indus- handle jurisdictional problems, if troubl 
tries: pipe trades, 21%; woodworking, grows acute. 
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m rail network of New York Central . . 


s 400 New Plants 
ick “CENTRAL” LOCATIONS 


AST YEAR, 400 new plants sprang up on New York 
Central... enough, if grouped together, to create a 
hajor industrial city. In choosing the site for your 
plant, add up the advantages which drew those 
ndustries here. 
This area is home to 64% of U. S. factory labor. It 
as over half the nation’s Sian power. Its harbors 
andle 80% of all Atlantic Coast foreign trade. It has 
mple electric power and industrial water. It produces 
¢ bulk of the country’s bituminous coal and steel... 
us a matchless combination of raw and semi-proc- 
sed materials. 
And binding those advantages together is the mod- 
- now investing 
100,000,000 to bring finer transportation to your 
entral” location. 


“NEW YORK CENTRAL 


be The Water Level Route 


CHica 
Tearing 
IBDIARA 
Terre Haute 
ST. Louis 
.. Cy 7 
(™ 
re : 
LOUISVILLE 


Wie ws 
al alle ™ Norfolk 


Ask about plant sites on New York Central 


The Industrial Representatives listed below have a catalogue of 
government-owned industrial plants in this area. They are also 
prepared to carry out surveys to find special advantages you 
may. need. Let them help you find the right spot for your plant 


or warehouse . . . a location that will be “‘central”’ in every sense! 


Industrial Representatives 


BOSTON .. . . South Station . . A. E. CROCKER 
CHICAGO ... La Salle St. Station. . . H. W. COFFMAN 
CINCINNATI . . 230 East Ninth St... . G. T. SULLIVAN 
CLEVELAND . . Union Terminal. . A. J. CROOKSHANK 
DETROIT .. . Central Terminal... . A. B, JOHNSON 
PITTSBURGH . P.&L.E. Terminal . P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
NEW YORK . . 466 Lexington Avenue. . W. R. DALLOW 


-In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent. 


MARKETING 


Trade Discounts Face Revision 


Manufacturers would replace present elaborate structure 
of cash and quantity allowances with a system of scientific incen- 
tives. Mandatory disclosure of discounts is urged. 


Distributors are keeping a sharp eye 
on what looks like a growing deter- 
mination among manufacturers to re- 
vise—and in some cases to shorten— 
trade discounts. 

The first real inkling of this tendency 

appeared two months ago when the 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Co. petitioned OPA 
to allow it to drop its customary 2% 
cash discount on sales of chewing gum 
to wholesalers. OPA refused, saying that 
abolition of discounts is tantamount to 
boosting prices, but Wrigley has let it 
be known -that when OPA vanishes, 
the 2% discount, too, might well dis- 
appear with it. 
e Are They Functional?—Subsequently, 
several of the larger electrical appliance 
manufacturers tentatively asked the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration to undertake a study of 
trade discounts to determine whether 
they really are functional, or whether 
the present elaborate structure of cash 
and quantity incentives is sometimes 
little more than a featherbedding of dis- 
tributors. This study may not pan out 
because Harvard wants a year or more 
to pry into the abstruse topic. Instead, 
individual studies and investigations by 
private research firms may substi- 
tuted. 

What's bothering manufacturers is 

that their costs are rising, which means 
that absorption must take place some- 
where. Price increases—as an alterna- 
tive to absorption—are not regarded as 
the complete answer. For once demand 
and supply get into line, a high level of 
prices can be an invitation for mass dis- 
tributors (mail-order houses in _partic- 
ular) to take bigger bites out of the mar- 
ket with their cheaper private brands. 
This already happened once during the 
1930’s, and makers of branded lines 
would hardly care to see a repetition of 
such an occurrence. 
e Suggested Revision—Revision of dis- 
counts looks attractive. The idea would 
be (1) to eliminate trade discounts 
which have no relationship to services or 
cost savings, (2) to favor the most eco- 
nomical distributors, and (3) to trim 
the general discount level where it 
seems too high in the light of present 
conditions. 

Appliance manufacturers in particular 
have been emphatic of late in saying 


76 


that trade discounts are heritages rather 
than scientific incentives. They point 
out that discounts on refrigerators, for 
example, were not worked out specifical- 
ly for that product but were simply con- 
cocted by a slight reshuffle of discounts 
on iceboxes. And when advertising 
allowances and leeway for trade-ins are 
included, say the manufacturers, the 
whole discount structure looks unwieldy 
and leaky. 

e Washington Backing—Moral support 
for changes in discounts won’t be lack- 
ing in Washington. On and off the 
record, government economists have 
been condemning the current system of 
trade discounts for years. 

One criticism voiced in Washington 
is that discounts often are used to main- 
tain an inordinately high level of retail 
—. According to this theory, manu- 
acturers set retail prices high enough 
to satisfy the uneconomic, marginal dis- 


tributors. When bigger merch: ts cop, 
plain that they are losing sale. bec, 
of high prices, manufacturers comp. 
sate them for this supposed los | 
lengthening discounts. A bette: systex 
say the economists, would b« to |, 
retail prices low and flexible. theres 
increasing the mass of sales ; 1 
profits. - 
e Information Wanted—On 4 om), 
level, other economists make ¢!\e poy, 
that the multitude of discounts poy 
in effect makes discriminatioy re 
possible. This point, in fact, was o 
of the Dept. of Justice’s mai 
tions in the recent antitrust tri). 
A. & P. (BW—Apr.6'46,p78). Justic 
alleged at great length that the 
500,000 in discounts and allowan 
A. & P. supposedly got in 19 
amounted to 25% of the chain’s proj 
and that some of these discounts we 
unearned and unavailable to oth 
sellers. 

Resultantly, the Federal Trade Cop 
mission, Dept. of Justice, and Secrets 


of Commerce Henry A. Wallace x 


plugging an amendment to the Rob; 
son-Patman act making disclosur? of ¢j 
counts mandatory (BW—Mayls’4 
p85). Just to show the immense amou 
of latitude available for possible sh 
nanigans at present, advocates of ( 
closure point out that standard | 


prices and discounts for sash, doors, an 
screens can take up a 230-page boo} 
while in fractional horsepower motot 


As evidence of the type of trade 
discounts now in existence because 
of ultrafine distinctions between buy- 
ers and the practice of patching old 
discounts with new ones, advocates 
of revision cite the following exam- 
ples of complicated allowances: 


Fractional Horsepower Motors 
Class A user (very small purchaser): 


Less than $500 list.......... none 
$500 to $999.99 list........ 5% 
$1,000 to $2,499.99 list...... 74% 
$2,500 to $4,999.99 list...... 10% 


Class B, C, and F buyers: 

(Class B buyers are those who average 
$2,000 net or more annually for three 
preceding years, or who have placed a 
single order of $5,000 list or more for 
complete shipment within 90 days. 
Class C buyers are electric utilities 
who sell to nonaffiliated companies 
over 50% of the electric power they 
= Class F buyers are state and 
ocal governments and educational in- 
stitutions.) 


Less than $6,000 list ...10% 
$6,000 to $9,999.99 list.10% and 3% 
$10,000 and up, list ...10% and 5% 


Ultrafine Distinctions in Trade Allowances 


U. S. Government............ 18% 


Jobbers or resellers............ 15% 


* 


Distributing manufacturer....... 20 


(Discount to distributing manufacturer 
ranges from 20% to 23% plus a 
quantity discount up to a maximum 
of 5% on 100 motors.) 


Linoleum 
i ee ee none 
f° 4.0 “RAB 6 
7 Oe ee 6 ech eb ae sae x 8° 
25 rolls or over 7,500 Ib........ 10 


Exceptions: On standard rugs and 
full rolls of standard floor covering and 
rug border, 10%. On & gage and 
heavier, no discount. However, quat- 
tity counts toward discounts on other 
varieties. 


Quantity bonuses as follows: 
50 rolls or over 15,000 Ib..... Z‘ 
100 rolls or over 30,000 Ib..... 3‘ 
150 rolls or over 45,000 Ib..... 4' 
200 rolls or over 60,000 Ib..... 5' 


(Cash bonuses of 5% are granted for 
payment in 10 days; 4% for 70 days 
71 days, net. Anticipation: 6% per 4” 
num, 10 days.) 
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er than seven classes of buyers— 
yarranting a special set of dis- 


wh | i PA, too, has a 


in the pie. Although the general 


trade discount structure was frozen by 
the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion and subsequent regulations, OPA 
has not been averse at times to chop- 
ping off some allowances as a means of 


E MARKETING PATTERN 


lesearch 


Easily the most significant news 
erated at last weck’s full-dress get- 
jogether of the American Marketing 
sn. in Boston was the preliminary 
port on a poll on “marketing re- 
arch in American industry.” Jointly 
onducted by the A.M.A. and the 
ational Assn. of Manufacturers, 
ith William W. Heusner (director 
»f market research, Pabst Sales) as 
ordinator, the survey—in its initial 
stages—shows: 

The trend toward establishment 
f marketing research departments by 

anufacturers is accelerating rapidly. 
\lready some 12% of the manufac- 
urers surveyed have special depart- 
ments, while 26% have line execu- 
ives assigned to research functions. 
About 80% of those firms having 
special setups plan to expand them; 
38% of companies having a line 
ecutive as marketing analyst want 
to replace him with a full-fledged 
department; and 7% of firms that 
curently do no marketing research 
ay they plan to establish a regular 
department. 

Even more noteworthy is the 
yeight which such departments carry 
with their employers. In 70% of the 
cases noted, the braintrusters report 
directly to top-level management; in 
about half, the analysts are instru- 
mental in forming company policy. 


Pincers 


What do the researchers research? 
Sales potentials are high on the list 
of subjects slated for investigation. 
forecasting sales and analyzing de- 
mand are next in line. 

If the poll was generally accurate 
-even though the percentage figures 
may Change a little when all the 
\otes are in—it is evident that man- 
wfacturers are growing increasingly 
xnsitive to a change in their eco- 
nomic climate and are providing 
themselves with umbrellas. 

What bothers manufacturers is 
that their costs are rising because of 
the increase in wages. The immense 
cxpansion of plant during the war 
another worry. ‘Taken together, 
these factors represent a pincers that 


can squeeze many a manufacturer be- 
tween the jaws of increased costs and 
increased competition. 

Assuming that because of the 
pincers more marketing analysts will 
get jobs and, presumably, a voice in 
management policies, it becomes im- 
portant to speculate on what type of 
advice these specialists will offer. 


Teacher 


Unlike other economists, market 
analysts are hard to chkassify by 
“schools.” ‘The organized body of 
marketing doctrines is small. But so 
far as the latest batch of marketing 
specialists has had academic train- 
ing at one of the bigger universitics, 
or has listened to enough speeches at 
A.M.A. meetings, it will probably 
show a tendency to follow—at least in 
part—the teachings of an economist 
named Joseph A. Sckumpeter. 

Broadly stated, Schumpeter’s the- 
sis is that a capitalist economy moves 
forward by its innovations—the new 
nengee and processes that open up 

uge new markets. In these virgin 
territories lie the biggest profits, for 
here the pioneer has little competi- 
tion. 


Flexibility 


Marketing analysts who sympa- 
thize with Schumpeter’s thesis may 
be inclined to counsel manufacturers 
—especially in the consumer goods 
fields—to keep a sharp lookout for 
new luxuries to make and sell. As a 
corollary, they may be strong bclicv- 
ers in flexible (as against maintained) 
prices. For maintained, or fixed 
prices, tend to make an economy 
“sticky” in that too much emphasis 
is placed on marketing old products 
at high prices, thereby diverting con- 
sumer dollars from the luxury inno- 
vations in which the real profits are 
to te found. 

Independent wholesalers and _re- 
tailers will be quick to watch for any 
evidences of a return to flexible 
prices. They fought long, hard bat- 
tles in Washington during the 1930's 
to win price maintenance, and most 
assuredly they won’t want to give it 
up now. 
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Your inventory—no 

matter what it con- 

sists of—is a source 

of valuable credit. 
Like cash, it should be kept 
in constant use. 

Let Douglas-Guardian 
explain how to borrow on 
inventory, without moving 
it off your premises. Loans 
of $10,000 to $10,000,000 
can be arranged with banks 
or other lending agencies. 
The amount you borrow is 
limited only by value of 


your merchandise. Send for 


our booklet giving 
complete facts. 


r--- 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATIO 
50 Broad Street 

New York, N.Y. 

I’m interested in a bank loan 
on inventory. Please send me a 
copy of PROFITS ON YOUR 
PREMISES. 


Name 
Address. 


WEBSTER ELECTR 


‘Teletalk 


INTERCOMMUN 


WORKS MANAGER 


AUDITOR 


o 
Any one of the 


GRAYBAR BRANCHES 
IN 90 KEY CITIES 


will aid your selection 
of TELETALK 


a 


Graybar men are in position to recom- 
mend the “Teletalk” intercommuni- 
cation system best suited to your 
needs. They'll explain how you can 
talk to any one, or a dozen key men, 
by just flipping a key, demonstrate 
how easy it is to operate—and give 
examples of its time saving and better 
business organization. 


Now is the time to put a “Teletalk” 
intercommunication system to work 
in your office. A call to the nearest 
Graybar branch as listed in your 
phone book or letter to the address 
below will bring full information. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
Grayber Building, New York City 


Jergens face powder because . . .” 


REMINDER TO THOSE WHO WAIT 


A rain-soaked nylon line on Manhattan’s Fifth Ave. provided Andrew Jer 
Co. with a golden opportunity last week to publicize its current “I | 
contest. The grand prize: a dozen puait 
nylons annually for ten years. The stunt was dreamed up by Lennen & Mi 
ell, advertising agency, which sent the Jergens sandwich-board girl to : 
along the line just long enough for the photographer to snap her pic 


giving the manufacturer more leeway 
without bringing about a raise in retail 
prices. 

Noting that manufacturers and OPA 

seem to be in agreement that distribu- 
tors should absorb some of the higher 
costs, dealers (principally in autos) are 
trying to reverse the trend legally. They 
would have Congress amend OPA’s 
charter so that a reduction of established 
retail trade discounts and handling 
charges would be forbidden on any com- 
modities in short supply. 
e Two Reasons—And wholesalers and 
retailers, as a group, are watching for 
any individual moves on the discount 
front. They want to be in on whatever 
changes may be pending. Their reasons 
are twofold (1) to prevent a radical re- 
vision of trade allowances, and (2) to 
keep the topic of cost-absorption from 
broadening to the point where it might 
lead to a revision—not only of discounts 
—but also of margins. 


SELF-REGULATION URGED 


Dr. Frederick J. Cullen, executive 
vice-president of the Proprietary Assn. 
~ America (whose members produce 

80% of United States-made packaged 
medicines), last week urged self-regu- 


lation of advertising on association 


members at their annual convent 
New York. 

He plugged for creation of four 
mittees. Three of them would repr 
newspapers, radio, and magazines 
spectively, with a P.A.A. member 
each, and would meet frequently 
discuss patent medicine advert: 
problems peculiar to their media 
fourth, top-level committee repres 
ing all media and the P.A.A,, » 
coordinate the cfforts of the other t 
committees. 


RADIO SET SALES LAG 


Radio retailers and wholesaler 
betting on a price comedown on 
new plastic table models—practi 
the only type of set now availa) 
by Christmas. Sales have fallen of 
the point where they are conside: 
below expectations, while produ 
of the small models is relatively } 

Merchants think that the publi 
that frequency modulation and t 
sion have been reaping of late is cau 
many a potential buyer to put of 
purchase of a set until more clab 
jobs are on the market. Feeling 1s 
prevalent that the price of the & 
models is pegged too high, and tha 


inevitably must come down. 
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Cnt 
llow many times have you had to 


Our 


postpone completing work until 
repre 
Zines 
mber 


ently 


you have had time to speak with 
your sales manager, plant engi- 
neer, works manager, or any one 
of a number of others to secure 
necessary information? 


Too many times these postpon - 
ments drag out into a longer pe- 
riod of time than you originally 
intended. ““Teletalk” intercom- 
munication system can stop this 
delay; for with a “Teletalk” all 
you have to do is reach over— 


Quality is 


a Responsibility and 


1 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


leleta 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


SALES MANAGER 


an | 


flip a hey and carry on a conver- 
sation with key individuals— in- 
formation is secured and you com- 
plete your work on schedule. It 
is easy ... time saving .. . better 
business organization. 
*Teletalk” intercommunication 
systems are availalJe for large or 
small businesses. Their cost is not 
excessive and the expense of op- 
eration is negligible. They have a 
natural tone and prove outstand- 
ing time savers. 


For full information check your 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric Company, 
Incorporated, and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


WEBSTER 


RACINE 


WEBSTER 


ELECTRIC 


Established 1909 


ns Easy...time saving...better business organization 


phone book for a “Teletalk” rep- 
resentative and have him call. If 
you do not find him listed write 
direct to Webster Electric Com- 


pany, Racine, Wisconsin. 


re CTRic 


ELECTRIC 


WISCONSIN 


Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16),N. Y. Cable Address “ARLAB” New York City 
Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


Aunt Bessie had a lot of luck— 


tail, of Cedi 
"PO ath of Wat” 


you employ chemically controlled 


Alorco Aluminas 


Nature’s a lot like Aunt Bessie—probably averages out 
well as a compounder, but likely to vary enough to make 
individual results mighty uncertain. 

There’s no such uncertainty when you're working 
with Alorco Aluminas in your catalytic processes—as 
catalysts, carriers, and auxiliary catalysts. Each lot is 
exactly like the previous one, because of our aceurate 
control of production. 

Decide what characteristics you need for your catalytic 
work and then ask our engineers which Alorco Alumina 
has those properties. We'll send you samples for trial in 


your own processes. 

ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY, Subsidiary of 
Avuminum Company or America, 1935 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA——— 
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California for / 


West Coast sports 


makers lose injunction s 
stop use of “California” 
by eastern garment firms, 


California garment manufy 
have long résented the use of the 
“California” in labeling ga: ments 
outside the state. Last Decembe 
resentment was expressed in an j 
tion suit brought by California 4, 
Creators, a trade association, ay 
California manufacturers to 5 
three New York firms—W icder of 
fornia, Inc., Cortley Shirt Co., Inc 
California Sportswear, Inc.—from 
“California” in their labels ang 
ment descriptions (BW —Ap; 
p81). 
e Common Property—Last week 
Californians were rocked on their 
when a New York federal court 4 
them an injunction (and the $1,(\ 
damages asked). The judgment 
missed the complaints and pem 


TR ini stall 1) \ \ ve 


MAPPING OUT A FUTURE 


Aboard a troopship coming ! 
from Japan, John Drury, former 
tising artist, drew for himselt 3 
toon memory map of his segme 
the war. When nearly half t tl 
G.1’s on board wanted onc, he 
another veteran decided to 
business as Mem-O-Map in : 
Hollywood. Drury drew four “Y 
O-Maps” of the Pacific theater, 
of Europe, left space for each ve 
to add his own data, has placed ' 
in gift and department stores. ! 
call for peacetime maps, t00. 
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. om most immediate basic needs. . . and America’s 


. .. for machine tools and industrial equipment can be 


met mow out of war surpluses. 


Many of the machines and materials you need to put 
production in high are available now through 33 W.A.A. 
regional offices serving the country’s major production 
centers. What you need to know is what is available 
and where. Hence this advertisement, to inform you 


and your organization on where to look for this vital 


information. 


So give the “‘go ahead”’ signal today. Bring this message 
to your key personnel. Ask them to watch for special 
surplus announcements now appearing regularly in 
important trade and newspaper advertising. Better 
yet, suggest they visit the nearest War Assets Admin- 
istration office listed below. 


WAR SURPLUSES ARE NOW AVAILABLE IN THESE CATEGORIES 
OF PRODUCERS’ AND CAPITAL GOODS. 


_ Chemicals—organic, industrial and related 
Communication and Electronic Equipment 
Electrical Machinery and Apparatus 
Fabricated Metal Products 
Industrial Machinery Equipment— (General Purpose) 
Industrial Machinery — (Special) 
Lubricating oils and greases 


crs OF WORLD WAR II: 


lt 3 Tehelp you in purchasing surplus property, Machine Tools 
zm veterans’ units have been established in each Metal Working Machinery 
the War Assets Administration Regional Office. Paints, varnishes and lacquers 


Plastics—cellulose, condensation and polymerization 
Steel—ferrous and non-ferrous 


ar Assets ApMINISTRATION 


OFFICES LISTED BELOW ARE TEMPORARILY IN 

! RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION AGENCIES 

located at: Atlanta - Birmingham + Boston - Charlotte - Chicago - Cleveland - Dallas - Denver - Detroit - Helena - Houston - Jacksonville 
City, Mo. + Little Rock - Los Angeles - Lovisville - Minneapolis - Nashville - New Orleans - New York - Oklahoma City 
3 * Philadelphia - Portland, Ore. - Richmond - St. Louis - Salt Lake City - Sen Antonio - Sen Francisc® - Seattle - Spokane - Cincinnat! 
Fort Werth (Telephone 3-5381) 


277-3B 


HAVE YOU 
SEEN THIS 
EMBLEM 

BEFORE 


In a home perhaps... 
or in an office building 
or in a factory... 
or ina plane... 
or ona ship... 
ie 
Wherever electricity is distributed 


and controlled, you'll find equipment 
bearing the i) emblem. 


SQUARE [) COMPANY 


Field Engineering 
50 Principal U. 5 
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the defendants to continue using the 
name “California” on their merchan- 
dise and in their corporate names. An 
exception was made concerning certain 
claims involving California Sportswear 
Co., one of the plaintiffs, and these 
were reserved for a separate trial. 

The court ruled that the plaintiffs 

could not acquire a valid trademark 
right in the word “California” because 
it is a geographical term and as such 
could not become the exclusive prop- 
erty of one party. 
e No Description—To plaintiffs’ claim 
that the defendants were attempting to 
capitalize on the glamor and reputation 
of the Golden State. and the demand 
for California-made merchandise, the 
court replied that since neither the 
cloth used by California manufacturers 
nor the yarn in it is made in California, 
there is not sufficient relationship be- 
tween the origin of their material and 
the locality where it is made to warrant 
an exclusive use of the name by manu- 
facturers in that locality. 

Furthermore, the court pointed out 
that the California label is associated by 
consumers with a type of clothing suit- 
able for the mild climate and outdoor 
relaxation found in that state. Hence a 
manufacturer making such clothing does 
not deceive in putting “California” on 


his label. 


JOURNAL OF AIR AFFAIRS 


Air Affairs, Inc., a nonprofit institu- 
tion which will publish the Interna- 
tional Journal of Air Affairs, was formed 
this week. The publication will be a 
nonpartisan, scholarly quarterly devoted 
to the impact of modern commercial 
aviation on social institutions. Editor 
(and president of the association) is Wil- 
liam D. Pardridge. First issue is sched- 
uled for June. 

Air Affairs’ 114 charter members (at 
$100 each) are both influential and 
international. They include Charles F. 
Kettering, vice-president of General Mo- 
tors Corp.; H. J. Symington, president 
of Trans-Canada Air Lines; Robert L. 
Clarkson, chairman of American Ex- 
press Co.; J. Bento Dantas, president 
of Servicos Acreos Cruzeiro do Sul in 
Brazil; Per Norlin, president of Swedish 
Intercontinental Airways; and William 
L. Clayton, U. S. Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

The 43 corporate contributors (top 
limit $500) include major airlines, air- 
craft manufacturers, rubber manufac- 
turers, oil companies, and Lehman Bros. 


PLEADING FOR BATTERIES 


While many a manufacturer is mov- 
ing heaven and earth to keep the govern- 
ment from dumping his war-made prod- 
ucts on the market, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., has been trying vainly since last 


fall to have government-! 
batteries it made during Al 
clared surplus and distribut 
users. 
These big storage batt: 
ically needed, chiefly for use 
industrial trucks and by hosp; e€ 
emergency powcr systems. L disor 
producer of this kind of nich 
battery, is 13 months behind 
liveries. O. ur 
This week the company was st 
mering at War Assets Administ what 
to do two things: (1) put a fir 
the owning agencies, prin pall teel m: 
fense Plant Corp., to declan : th 1 the 
teries surplus; and (2) agrec t! at Unite 
will have a chance to recon iti Q,), | 
before they go on the market rh » of 
pany ruefully remembers that af--imme™S 2 
last war, buyers of surplus aled 1 
came back at the company | erful 
some went sour. lworke 
Edison is willing to handle the ktrack 
teries as buyer or agent, or on any ame for 
basis satisfactory to WAA. It point Ime’ 4S. 
that redistribution now not onh 7 ies 
assure more orderly marketing, Mee °C" 
would bring the holding agencies Fete 
ter return than distribution late; cine 
when new batteries are freely availj ting h 
WAA sees no objection to Fdig he an 
proposal, but the mills of govema 
grind slowly and the whole matter 
volving a few thousand batteries at 
haps $1,500 to $2,000 each, is 
tively small potatoes, 


P. > 


The Chicago Tribune this week} 
claimed itself “the first Chicago p 
to publish a facsimile edition by 
after transmitting a four-page miniai 
Tribune the 29 mi. from its frequ 
modulation station WCGNB to 
Wheaton (Ill.) estate of publisher R 
ert R. McCormick. The Tribune pl 
triweekly broadcasts, will place a 
simile receiver in its downtown d 
for public inspection, hopes to im 
100 receivers in the Chicago area 

Small electrical appliance prices 
rise 4% to 5% at retail as a result of 
9.3% wage-price increase which ( 
has just granted manufacturers. \y 
ances which sell at uniform retail | 
all over the country, with no fr 
differentials, will be priced exact 
higher. 

The Chicago Sun claims to 
clinched leadership in church a 
ing among the five Chicago newsp 
in the first four months of 19+ 
ried 53% of the 91,213 lines place 
all churches. 

Pittsburgh merchants are tryin; 
guess which New York Paige 
bought the Old City Half for $9 
Consensus: Lord & Taylor. Best «4 
didn’t figure in the speculation, 4 
already has plans for a Pittsburgh * 
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eel Union Reveals Strength 


Free of important internal problems, Murray’s closely knit 
0. unit is ready for new conquests. Convention gives no tip-off | 
what wage demands will be next February. 


teel management, pondering reports 
, the third biennial convention of 
United Steelworkers of America 
g0.), noted especially that the ses- 
Thee ) of Philip Murray's own union, 
‘BBing in Atlantic City last week end, 
jled no chink of weakness in this 
erful union’s armor. Nor did the 
workers show any disposition to 
4, fagxtrack before a mounting public de- 
. .maod for restrictive labor legislation; 
re was no tip-off on how much more 
ey will be demanded when present 
re contracts in the industry expire 
t February. 

ing for Murray—The steel union 
ting had been mentioned frequently 
the arena for a showdown between 


Murray and extreme left-wing clements 
in C.1.0O., but that report was _thor- 
oughly confounded by an adroit state- 
ment of policy by Murray (page 90), 
later indorsed unanimously and_ with- 
out debate by the convention of 2,600 
delegates 

Nationally the steelworkers union is 
free of important internal problems, and 
there is very little likelihood that its 
leaders, from Murray on down the line, 
will face any opposition when the next 
referendum vote is held in December. 
e Ready for Action—The unity means 
that the union can swing its entire 
weight in any fight it undertakes, and 
that weight has growing potency. Cur- 
rent membership is 853,408, including 
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put across the steel story. 


Though absent, management was rep 
resented at C.I.O. Steelworkers’ At- 
lantic City convention this week. By 
special invitation, U. S. Steel Corp. 
and Aluminum Co. of America put 
on “guest performances” in the form 
of exhibits to show certain phases of 
production. Alcoa (above) depicted 
the aluminum process and product; 
U. S. Steel used two dioramas, one 
of an electric furnace (left) to help 


Just as simple! 


A child can set an alarm clock 
to ring at a specific time. It is 
just as simple to set a Hancock 
Flo-control Valve at any pre- 
determined point that estab- 
lishes an exact amount of flow 
in the line. 

So precise is the adjustment, 
the margin of tolerance is within 
a hundredth of a turn of the 
wheel. In terms of flow, this is 
absolute for all practical pur- 
poses. 

With this clock-like accuracy, 
the Hancock Flo-control Valve 
is a rugged, time-and-wear 
fighter that pays for itself many 
times in its long life. 


Other methods of marking a 
valve setting—a dab of paint, a 
piece of string, a workman’s 
guess—belong in the obsolete 
past. 

If your processes demand ac- 
curate flow control, specify Han- 
cock Flo-control Valves—and 
that problem is ended forever. 


Stocked and sold by leading Distributors every- 
Write to them ar to us for full information, 


RE HANCOCK 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


89 


in keeping with 
the best, Maryland 
traditions of 

grec living... 
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725,308 dues-paying members, 66,900 
others still in the armed services, and 
61,200 members temporarily excused 
for various reasons from paying dues. 

At the time the officers’ report to 
the convention was prepared, net assets 


amounted to $5,445,415, 
come was averaging $55,() 

The steel strike this year, \ th 
to the union of $600,000, «4; y, 
ered easily. Organizing work |; p; 
sing; of 737 collective bar; 


a 


THE LABOR ANGLE 
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Welfare 


Win, lose, or draw, John L. Lewis 
has made the welfare fund idea the 
year’s most important union demand 
If he gets it for his miners, every 
other labor leader will want the same 
thing or something else equally dra- 
matic. If he doesn’t, other labor 
leaders will want to show that they 
can succeed where Lewis failed. 

Employers should now be prepar- 
ing to deal with this demand when 
their present union contracts expire. 
In the needle trades, where such 
funds to finance medical, dental, and 
hospital care and insurance benefits 
have had the longest history, their 
terms are set in wage negotiations, 
and the employer contribution (a 
percentage * payrolls) is bargained 
out as part of wage costs. With a 
welfare fund taking on central im- 
portance in the list of union de- 
mands, it is not impossible that a 
union will accept a lower wage in- 
crease if the employer agrees to make 
payments into a welfare fund. An 
employer should not lose sight of this 
possibility, nor should he ” unpre- 
pared with facts on the actual cost of 
insurance and welfare benefits. 


Annuities 


Some unions, notably the steel- 
workers under the leadership of 
Lewis’ archrival, Philip Murray, will 
determinedly shun a welfare fund 
demand because they don’t want to 
be thought of as playing a “me too” 
part. What Murray’s steelworkers 
will play up instead of the welfare 
fund is already known. It’s the annu- 
ity or annual wage demand. 

Under Munay’s inspiration, the 
convention of the United Steelwork- 
ers of America, meeting last week in 
Atlantic City (page 89), directed 
its negotiators to get a 50-week wage 
guarantee from the steel industry 
when it bargains ont a new contract 
next February. Such action by the 
convention is tantamount to author- 
as strike to back up the demand. 

e steelworkers’ concept of an 
annual wage is very much like an 
annuity. It is substantially broader 


than a guarantee of employiicat. | 
particularizing what the umion had 
mind, Clinton S. Golden, Murra 
assistant, spoke of its covering ste¢| 
workers who are technologic lly dj 
placed. This would mean that if, s 
500,000 workers are now employ 
in the basic steel industry, each o; 
of them would be insured for 5 
weeks’ wages a year, indefinitely, re 
gardless of how many of them a 
needed in the mills in future years. 

In one form or another, such 
demand is destined to be heard 
over the industrial landscape during 
the winter of 1946-1947. Employer 
need not be surprised when it j 
tossed on their desks, 


o 


Red-Baiting 


While the convention of Murray’ 
steelworkers surprised no one by ¢ 
ing overboard on annual wages, it 
did make fools of some prophets who 
predicted that it would provide the 
occasion for Murray to launch a 
purge on Communists in the C.1.0. 

The steelworkers, firmly part of 
the C.1.0.’s right-wing and eager t 
go just as far in taking an anti 
Communist stand as Murray will let 
them, sent 243 separate resolution: 
to the convention’s resolutions co: 
mittee on the Communist issue. Had 
the convention been given an oppo: 
tunity to express itself, the smoulder 
ing left-wing right-wing fight withi 
the C.1.0. would have flamed int 
the open, and a showdown would not 
have been averted. 

Instead, Murray blocked all debat: 
on the issue by making a specc! 
which the Communist Daily W orke: 
hailed as barring red-baiting. To bx 
sure Murray, not unmindful of the 
sentiment of his union, mentionc 
Communists, along with Socialists 
and “other groups” whose efforts t 
“infiltrate” in the union’s affair 
must be frustrated. But his state 
ment on the problem, as the Daily 
Worker described it, “hit hard a 
new efforts of red-baiters,” to bring 
the issue out into the open. 

It is crystal clear that Murray 1 
not taking any leadership in a move 
on. Communists within the C.I.0. 
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HALLE BROS., CLEVELAND 


Windows like this blossomed across the country when 
HOLIDAY magazine first appeared. Leading stores used 
the “Holiday” theme in their own advertisements ... in 
college and fashion shops ... in promotions for every 
kind of merchandise from sporting goods and hardware 


to evening gowns. 


And this was all SPONTANEOUS! 


These leading stores found the HOLIDAY idea a “natural” 

—built hundreds of catchy displays around it, inaugurated 

“Holiday” departments. One store displayed HOLIDAY 

to introduce a Travel Bureau. A second found 18 different 

ideas in the first issue of HOLIDAY on which to base 

large, beautiful window displays. Another staged a gala GIMBEL Bros, Punaneiema 
travel fashion show. 


TA 
Alert merchandisers have found unending possi- 
bilities in the HOLIDAY idea. ..an idea that has a 
, walloping sales appeal because it touches the pent- 
up desires, the pent-up buying power, of today! 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 
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Makes mole halls 


out of mountains 


Like Topsy, the paper work of reports to an easily read picture of 


many businesses “just growed” . . . 
the Production Dept. spawns new 
reports as well as new models. . . 
Sales slips in a few fresh starters . . . 
Receiving adds records, Shipping 
tags up the totals, Finance puts out 
a few more forms . . . until the 
major executive’s desk barely has 
room for his elbows. 

But the modern accountant 
makes mole hills out of mountains 

. sets up the right system in the 


right way . . . reduces confused 


the state of the business . . . finds 
hidden weaknesses, significances, 
strengths. The accountant’s study 
is founded on facts, fresh findings, 
daily data, intelligently interpreted 


and integrated. 


McBee is not an accounting 
firm . . . but with products and 
methods evolved in forty years of 
experience . . . aids the accountant 
by making the necessary facts 


available faster. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 


EXCESS BAGGAGE 


B. M. Larrick’s determinatio; 
ally to camp at the scene of 
negotiations availed him noth 
but publicity. Manager of oper 
for Los Angeles Transit Lines, 
rick reported for a session wit! 
striking A.F.L. union with: sl 
bag, canned foods, other 

brances of the well-equipped Car 
But after 14 hours, negotiator 
immovable as the streetcars and | 
have been since May 3, failed to: 


and the meeting broke up. Prin 
issue idling 4,000 workers was wa 
The union wants a $1.36 hourh 
the company has offered $1.2' 


f the ] 


tions in which the union partic) 
in the last two years, C.1.0. vic 
resulted in 526. © 
e Two Holdouts—So far, however, 
major employers—Weirton Stee 
the American Rolling Mills, | 
plants—have evaded organization 
and more determined drives to un 
the mills are now under way. 
Current organizing emphasis : 
rected at persuading 75,000 white- 
workers in the steel industry t 
membership cards. The steelw 


also v 
bsals it 
¢lworl 
onver 
¢ basi: 
steely 
ion ¢ 
t to 

sary t 
hat th 
unior 
eelwo 


ae ry y reti 

union now includes some 25,! 
. ~~.) Bain ag 
aried workers and hourly paid cle - 


employees. Recognizing “special p 
lems connected with the organi 
and servicing of salaried workers, 
convention accepted a resolutions ‘ 
mittee proposal for “appropriate st 
and expert guidance” for white+ 
locals. Suggestions for a special di 
for salaried workers were rejected 4 
ting up too rigid craft distinction 
* Bagpiaing Plea—This sane 

tance to departmentalize the 


incant 
resol 
i inve 
for tl 
nsurai 
ay 
done 
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also on a request by fabricat- 
ikers for separation, for as 
. from basic steelworkers. 
mtatives of a number of locals 
ating plants (in which about 
§ ynion members are employed) 
sd that jobs were being jeop- 
4 and strikes prolonged by union 
on 184¢ hourly wage in- 
Bargaining, they said, should 
n the individual problems 
sent segments of the industry. 
resisting the creation of any 
fabricating division—Murtay es- 
25 separate segments or units 
be necessitated by any breakdown 
union into groups with similar 
ms and needs—the convention ac- 
aresolutions committee proposal 
he international executive board 
consideration to the creation of 
ive bargaining machinery for the 
ating industry.” Objective would 
afford groups within these in- 
s “opportunity to present through 
collective bargaining representa- 
the peculiar problems affecting 
peculiar type of fabricating,” ac- 
g to Murray. 
Annual Wage—Basically, how- 
with the union would stand pat on its 
 sleeqmmt plan of a through a 
policy committee, of about 250 
members. 
at committee will be the spearhead 
\at0\@™® for the union’s 1947 negotiating 
ind hligads, to be drafted this fall and 
| to mitted to steel employers before the 
Princeton of present contracts on Feb. 
B47. A prime demand will be, 
an annual wage guarantee (page 
biective of the union as far back 
vember, 1937. The union also will 
r establishment of Jan. 30—birth- 
f the late President Roosevelt—as a 
ay. 
also will have before it 35 other 
pals included in an omnibus “‘voice 
clworkers” resolution drawn up by 
onvention resolutions committee 
¢ basis of suggestions received from 
steelworker locals. Unanimous 
ion of the resolution was tanta- 
t to a pledge of strike action if 
sary to back up the demands. 
hat the Locals Want—Among the 
‘ unions’ proposals were: pensions 
eelworkers; prohibition against ar- 
00) Me! Tetirement of employees above 
| eqn age limit; a 30-hour week with 
age reduction; group insurance 
ingeecantly, mentioned also in a sepa- 
1s” 4 Olution calling for executive 
‘vestigation of group insurance 
qe or the industry); health and medi- 
itecqe=surance; time and one-half for 
divq@ecay work and double time for 


dae done on Sundays and holidays, re- 
ns. eS Of the number of hours worked 
. qlee the week; improved vacation 
‘ions, and a variety of points per- 
'§ to working conditions. Some 
25 
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LIVE-VOICE MEMOS SAVE 
TIME, MONEY FOR USERS 
OF SOUNDSCRIBE 


“OUR SOUNDSCRIBER Portables enable engineers, 
executives and salesmen to get around the 
country more—out where our business is 
actually created,” says A. G. Granath, Chief 
Engineer. “We are not tied to our desks. Our 
live-voice reports, conferences, instructions 
and dictation flow back and forth quickly 
through the mail. It’s as though we were in 
our own offices.” 


DICTATING 
EQUIPMENT 


EXECUTIVES OF National En 
gineering Co., Chicago 
foundry equipment 
manufacturers, don’t 
have to wait for inter 
office memos to be typed, 
according to Bruce L. 
Simpson, President. 
Ideas, instructions, in 
quiries, quickly recorded 
on thin, feather-light, 
unbreakable Sound- 
Scriber discs, go directly 
from one executive to 
another in a matter of 
minutes. Emphasis, in 
flections, all the color and 
meaning of the human 
voice are recorded by 
SoundScriber’s radio-like 
fidelity. 


UP 10 90% of National’s inter-office Sound- 
Seriber dise memos and field reports are 
classified and filed without ever being typed. 
These dises handle and file as conveniently as 
a letter. Field men mail them in at 3¢ postage. 
Transcription, where required, is doubly easy 
because of SoundScriber clarity and ease 
of operation. 


THOUSANDS IN USE— THOUSANDS OF USES 


From businessmen all over America come stories of revolutionary efficiency and economy 
achieved through the use of SoundScriber Electronic Dictation Equipment. Portable 
models as well as office types. Write today for complete information on this really amazing 
business machine—rugged, precise, dependable, low in cost. 


Trode Mark 


_____ JOUND/CRIBER______ 


FIRST electronic dictating system 


The SoundScriber story mass 
fills a book — well worth COMPANY 
reading. Write for it now. 

ADRRESS 


FIRST in disc dictation 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. B-31,New Haven 11, Conn. 
Send sample SoundScriber disc, and full information. 


ie : TITLE — 
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doubtless will fall by the wayside before 
1947; others of the issues be much in 
evidence as a basis for bargaining. 
Meanwhile, a drive will be pressed 
for correction of intraplant inequities on 
the basis of a top cost of 5¢ an hour per 
worker for an basic steel company 
(BW—May18'46,p102). And, by unani- 
mous instruction from the convention, 
union officers will oppose any “uncon- 
scionable speedup” attempted by em- 
ployers, and any attempt by manage- 
ment to reduce operating railroad crews 
(under steelworkers’ contracts) when 
steam locomotives are replaced by diesel 
engines. 
e Dues Raised—Internally, the union 
turned down proposals that the inter- 
national treasury pay the cost of all 
arbitration proceedings; raised dues 
from a $1 minimum to $1.50, with the 


same amount, 75¢ a member, going to 
the international treasury; referred to 
the executive board consideration of 
consolidation of some small districts and 
changes in the boundaries of others; 
and gave the Murray leadership its lone 
setback by defeating its proposal for a 
reduction in the number of delegates 
to the 1948 convention. 

On international issues policy state- 
ments were milder by -far than those 
coming from left-wing C.I.O. unions. 
e Truman Criticized—From the first 
day the union was critical of the Admin- 
istration of President Truman—from 
whom it did not solicit or receive the 
standard greeting. Immediate resigna- 
tion of National Labor Relations Board 
member Gerard Reilly was asked, and 
the convention leveled its bitterest at- 
tack of the week on Civilian Production 


Administrator John D. §:),)) 4 
ing his removal and the 

his policies. Delegates g.\¢ yy 
indorsement. to the C.).Q 5 
Action Committee and 
fight to return to the « 

set by the. Roosevelt adi inist;,: 

And with its sights on Cj 
troubles ahead, Murray 
union called for establishment ; 
of “speedy, just, binding. and 
sive’ machinery—such as C]( 
court—for determination of 
tional disputes between nterns 
unions. 

That resolution and Murray 
ing statement of policy on cxtern 
ences on union affairs appcared j 
directed as much to the N 
convention of C.L.O. as to th 
workers. 


Detroit, long inured to picketing, 
got some fresh ideas on the a. 
ject last week in a’ series of devel- 
opments that came to a head when 
a union picketed a painting job 
(right) beig done by Alfred Me- 
Enhill on the house in which he 
lives. 

e Distinction—A.F.L. painters who 
picketed McEnhill contended that 
the property he has occupied for 32 
years is commercial because an in- 
surance firm and beauty parlor also 
have space in the four-family ter- 
race. The union’s position is that 
painting done on commercial prop- 
erty must be done by A.F.L. 
painters. 

McEnhill protested and the 
Wayne County (Detroit) prosecu- 
tor’s office backed him up; it ruled 
that unions may not picket anyone 
painting his own home, but may 
picket legally any job by a non- 
union painter on any piece of prop- 


Detroit Authorities Rule Home Picketers Out of Bound: 


erty not his home. McEnhill may 
paint his own window sashes, but 
not those of other tenants. 

e Pickets Fined—Police courts sim- 
ilarly restricted union members in 
another case involving picketing of 
a home. Edgar R. Ailes ro Heng 


right), on the inside looking out, | 
63 C.1.O. auto workers arrested wi 
they picketed his home after 

failed to attend strike negotiat 

of the Detroit Steel Products ( 
of which he is secretary. Pickcts 
$10 fines, which the union appea 

claiming the verdict abridged pice; 
ing rights. 

Joe Acho’s grocery store wa 
eted by A.F’.L. teamsters in th 
ganizing drive on grocers and but 
ers (BW—May18'46,p108). Wh 
bored picket and ene polices 
maintained their vigil, Acho ag 
to discuss union membership for 
clerks. Later, three rapid-fire « 
stopped the tcamster activitics 
extortion writ was obtained ag 
James Hoffa, union business agent 
one-man grand jury was named t 
vestigate charges of illegal acts ag 
the grocers; and the grocers obtain 
a temporary injunction against | 
union organizing campaign. 
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Packed in the South... for you 


This package is yours. But you'll have to 
call for it...in the South... because it can’t 
be sent to you. 


Is it worth calling for? You bet it is .. . if 
you’re looking for a better location for your 
factory. 

What's inside? Everything you need for the 
economical and profitable production and dis- 
tribution of whatever your factory makes. 

You'll find mild climate the year ’round... 
and reserves of skilled and unskilled workers 
adaptable to your needs. . . ample water and 
low-cost power and fuel...raw materials of all 


kinds in abundance ... and the dependable, 
efficient transportation service of the 8,000- 
mile Southern Railway System that “Serves 
the South.” 


Only in the South can you get all these in- 
dustrial advantages in one package... plus 
large, fast-growing consumer markets. 

Package? It’s a veritable treasure chest pack- 
ed with unlimited opportunity for your busi- 
ness or industry. 


*Look Ahead—Look South!” 


CrmeeT £. Roerwrnis 
~ 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 


_ 


a 
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THE UDYLITE AUTOMATIC PLATING SOLUTION 4 
FILTER OFFERS YOU GREATER ECONOMY 


ae 


sumone Front view of the Udylite Filter 


showing the ONE CONTROL LEVER 


The new Udylite filter 1s designed and built by plating equipment 
engineers especially for plating room service. It is also a com- 
plete unit including a slurry feeder as an integral element. The 
outstanding advantages that save you both time and operating 
costs in the plating department are: 


(1) Just one operating control used to: 


a. Feed slurry to build filter cake. 
b. Filter. 


c. Break up and remove filter 
coke. 


d. Clean the filter. 
e. Transfer solution from tank to 
tank. 

(2) No replacement parts needed— 
nothing to wear out or throw away. 
(3) No tools of any kind needed to 
clean the filter. 
(4) Equally effective for both con- 
tinuous and intermittent filtering. 


(5) Suction and discharge lines equip- 
ped with quick change fittings—con- 


nect and disconnect in a quarter turn. 


(6) Easily portable and readily 
moved anywhere in the plating 


department. 


(7) Additional filtering aid can be 
transferred to filtering elements at 
any time without disturbing continuous 


filtering operation. 


(8) Complete unit including slurry 
feeder is streamlined and easy to 


keep clean. 


Write for descriptive bulletin. 


Wolchok Front 


Union leader seek, 
within ranks as big orgay 
drive is planned for the 
and wholesale store field 


Admittedly faced with 
own ranks, the United Reta; 
sale & Department Store by 
America nevertheless | 
groundwork for an organizati 
designed to take it into ¢ 
and he imlet in the nation. fp, 
the union’s fourth conventioy, . 
years approved this campaig; 
their five -<lay meeting in Ak 
week. 

° Follows C.1.0. Pattern—1}, 
“organize the unorganized 

the pattern set down by the 
parent C.1.O. It will be ainx 

unorganized retail store, 

store, wholesale house, mail-or 

and warehouse not on a wi 
Currently the union is joinin: 
with the C.1.O. in “Operatior 
to organize the South. 

Its opportunities in the wa: 
field were enhanced by a recent 
of the C.1.O. jurisdictional , 
which awarded the union s 
tion over all warchouse work 
those employed on waterfront 

Casting longing eyes at 
labor’s most fertile fields, 
the retail and wholesale un 
ised they would sweep thr 
nation. 

@ Just a Sample—Then t 
their point, they gave thei: 
a sample of what is in store { 
communities. Some 200 delegat 
formed into flying patrols 
armloads of union literatu: 
gates distributed leaflets and 
to clerks and other employ 
appeared for work. Ther 
tempt made to sign up m 
the spot although leaders cc 
Akron was the No. 1 orgar 
project in a drive throughout | “On 
tar the city’s stores are unorganil 
though Akron itself is a strong 
unionism. 

Samuel Wolchok, 53, the @ “Th 
first and only president, wh I ws 
elected at the convention, wil 
the over-all campaign. It was he, “Tt 
time New York grocery ¢! 
brought out into the open char 
‘double-crossing and machinati 
are going on in his organization » 
veiled reference was to a standat 
wing, right-wing fight for posit! 
influence that is becoming ince 
typical of C.I.O. union convent ee 
e Not Unanimous—Wolchok w* eople 
the dominating figure of the maggme ? 

ing. 


esti 


dest 
from 


st mz 
ople 
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E FIRST ISSUE (April) of SclENCcE 
USTRATED brought us voluntary 
utes by the hundreds like these: 


“The highest compliment to 
SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED: even my 
wife read it—and understood it!’’ 

(from California) 


“A subscriber for years to come!” 
(from Louisiana) 


“One of the most useful and inter- 
esting magazines I have ever seen.” 
(from Ohio) 


“Thad my tongue in my cheek— but 
I was wrong. Congratulations!”’ 
(from a Banker) 


“It seems to me that this one is 
destined for a great success.” 
(from an Advertising Agency President) 


D NO WONDER. America’s new- 
magazine is made to order for 
ople who are eager to be in on the 
test that science is doing for us 
feople who are impatient to sample 
he newest gifts science is unwrap- 
ing. People who are delighted to find 


our exciting, science-shaped future 
interpreted in this new pictorial way. 


IT SEEMS REASONABLE to assume 
that this is a unique audience, espe- 
cially valuable for advertisers to reach. 
A peculiariy alert, thorough-reading 
audience... 


They are naturally people with a 
special urge to read news and infor- 
mation about new things and new 
ways of living. Leaders — enthusias- 
tic to be among the first to get the 
new things and try the new ways... 


A PRIMARY BUYING MARKET— 
of extraordinary influence. A natural 
for advertisers with new products to 
sell, new stories to tell. 


hd * * 


Four-color advertising forms close the 
15th of 3rd rnonth preceding date of issue. 
All other forms close ist of 2nd month 
preceding. Print order, 500,000; circula- 
tion guarantee, 250,000. Twenty-five 
cents. For further details, address SCIENCE 
ILLUSTRATED, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Or phone your near- 
est McGraw-Hill office. 


Science 
ILLUSTRATED 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


| 


One of many Sly Dust Filters in Cement Plants. These 
filters are weatherproof and may be located outside. 


Tas is a typical Sly installation. 
Hundreds of similar installations are in 
use in connection with production of 
cement, crushed stone, agricultural lime- 
stone, gypsum, asbestos, talc, feldspar, 
fluorspar, gold, copper and iron ore, 
diatomaceous earth, bauxite, etc. 


Throughout industry, Sly Dust Filters 
collect dust generated in such operations 
as crushing, grinding, screening, convey- 
ing, loading, separating, and mixing. They 
get all the dust by filtration through cloth. 


They save thousands of dollars yearly in 
plant maintenance, improved products, 
also in the recovery of valuable materials. 
Over 5,000 installations. 


Ask for Bulletin 98, 20 pages of useful 
information on Dust Control, and tell 
us your problem. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue + Cleveland 2, Ohie 


Sly Engineers located in New York « Chicago 
Philadelphia « Detroit + St.Lovis « Milwaukee 
Teronto* Minneapolis+ Cincinnati San Francisco 
Rochester > los Angeles > Housten + Birmingham 


Progress of the A.F.L. Building 
Service Employees Union’s ambi- 
tious campaign to enroll employees 
of all Chicago department stores was 
marked by moves on three fronts last 
week. 

The drive to crowd the C.LO. 
department store employees union 
from the State Street scene was op- 
ened last December by William L. 
McFetridge’s rejuvenated union with 
the taking over of the C.I.O.’s 
U.R.W.DS.E. Local 291, represent- 
ing the Fair, Netcher’s Boston Store, 
and the warehouse employees of Mar- 
shall Field & Co 

Last week’s developments: 

(1) Mandel Bros. and Marshall 

_ Field & Co. announced that all of 
their employees would go on a five- 
day 40-hour week, beginning June 3 
at Mandel’s and July 1 at Field’s. 
Marshall Field also negotiated a con- 
tract with Local 242, B.S.E., repre- 
senting nonselling employees which 
granted wage increases. Union lead- 
ers claimed partial credit for the 
shorter week at Mandel’s, where 
an aggressive B.S.E. organizing drive 


AF.L. Moves on Chicago Department Stores 


is under way. The union is expected 
to press for a five-day week at the 
Fair, Hillman’s Stop & Shop, and 
Netcher’s Boston Store when present 
contracts expire in June and Ju! 

(2) Members of U R.W.D.S.] 
cal 329, with a contract represe: 
500-600 employees at Hillman’; 
Stop & Shop downtown food stvres, 
voted to sever all ties with the C.!.0 
and afhliate with the B.S.E. 

(3) The National Labor Relations 
Board ordered an election an 
Marshall Field warehouse employcc 
to determine whether BS.E. o; 
U.R.W.DS.E shall be the bargaining 
agent. NLRB decision on a similai 
petition for election at the Fair i 
expected soon. The regional NLRB 
director at Chicago recently ruled 
against a C.I.O. charge that th 
Boston Store-B S.E. contract, signed 
after the union flip-flop, is illegal 
Appeal from the ruling has bec 
made to Washington. 

A suit by C.1.O. officers to recover 
books and records of their forme: 
Local 291 will be heard in the local 
courts late this month. 


while he was unopposed for another 
term and no votes were cast against him, 
his election was not unanimous. The 
Communist-controlled New York fac- 
tions, which had made a deal with Wol 
chok for executive board positions, re- 
mained seated while a standing vote for 
Wolchok was taken. 

Left-wingers had agreed not to op- 
pose Wolchok in return for his support 
for board candidates and for the direc- 
torship of the warehouse organizational 
drive. 

While in none of the balloting did 

the left-wing forces manage to muster 
more than 15% of the total ballots 
cast, they were able to bargain with 
Wolchok because he faced formidable 
right-wing opposition. 
e Wolchok Seeks Unity—Actually the 
delegates were divided into three major 
blocs—the administration supporters 
who controlled the convention, a “pro- 
gressive” caucus led by Lawrence A. 
Steinberg of Toledo, a member of the 
executive committee, and the left-wing 
group, led by Arthur Osman of the 
union’s Local 65 in New York City. 

Wolchok gave concrete evidence of 
his desire for unity within the ranks 
on an administration-sponsored resolu- 
tion authorizing the executive board to 
order special assessments without a ref- 
erendum. 

The proposal passed by a majority 


vote but instantly the “rightist” opposi- 


tion led by Steinberg raised a strenuo 
objection. Sensing the: bitterness of th 
issue, Wolchok got the two factions t 
gether and presented a new resolutio1 
a complete reversal of the first, which 
passed. This measure provides that 
only by referendum vote can the board 
order special assessments. 

e Attack on Bridges—Wolchok made tt 
plain that his union is going to fight 
for members in every warehouse except 
those on the waterfront. He revealed 
this in castigating Harry Bridges, the 
president of the International Long. 
shoremen & Warehousemen’s Union, 
another C.I.O. affiliate. 

His bitter condemnation of Bridges 

was for ordering “scabbing” and * ‘back- 
stabbing”. during the strike called 
against the Montgomery Ward & Co 
ty his union in 1944 and 1945. He 
labeled Bridges’ action in ordering his 
members to work while the retail work 
ers struck as one of the “most disgrace- 
ful betravals in the history of the labor 
movement.” 
e Small Membership Gain—The retail 
union, which shortened its name during 
the convention to the Retail, Wholesale 
& Department Store Union, enters its 
organizational drive in the best fina ncial 
condition in its nine-year histor 

Net assets as of Apr. 30 were 5177- 
714. Total income since the last cor 
vention in Chicago in 1942 was SI- 
602,000, and total expenses were 1 
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hich THE TAPER-LOCK Sheave is available in Dual Duty sizes from 
aw 2 3 to 18 inch pitch diameter, 1 to 6 grooves inclusive; and in 
OaI : . . . 

- C and D sizes from 9 to 44 pitch diameter, 3 to 10 grooves 

de it or — inclusive. A total of 451 sizes! 

fight a ae >. For full details call the Dodge Transmissioneer, your local 
oad Dodge distributor. Look for his name under “Power Transmis- 
aied of . 4 

the sion Equipment” in your classified telephone book. 
m. DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
1100, 
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ring A : THE SYMBOL THAT 
sale CAME TO LIFE 
: its ' The man who walks into your factory wearing 
ial this symbol is the living embodiment of o serv- 

Pon ice which gives you the correct answers to your 

problems in efficient chanical tr issi 

77. of power. He is the Dodge Tronsmissioneer. 
| ed 2. Tighten screw to remove, wx 
$] r Copyright, 1946, Dodge Mfg. Corp. 


Ie ) FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, 
ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


y Now 


Strikes can be avoided 


Bigger wages realized 
Costs reduced 


with the 


LINCOLN 
INCENTIVE 
| PROGRAM 


® Here is the amazing 
plan which has proved 
itself beyond a doubt 
with The Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company, largest manufacturers of arc- 
welding machines and electrodes in the 
world. In this stimulating book, Mr. 
Lincoln gives the essential working funda- 
mentals of the incentive system, the data 
and exact results in cost reduction, wage 
increase, product improvement. More than 
this he shows how your plant, how any 
plant, can put the incentive system in action 
with results as astoundingly real as those 
of this world-known company in Cleveland. 


Just Published! 
| LINCOLN'S 
INCENTIVE SYSTEM 


By James F. Lincoln 


McGraw-Hill Industrial 
Organizatiog and 
Management Series 


192 pages, 5% x 8%, $2.00 


ESULTS achieved by The Lincoln Electric 
Company are an integral part of that 
company's incentive program which has as its 
entire justification high hourly wages, high 
employment, high production, and low selling 
prices. This book shows what Is the incentive 
philosophy behind the amazing business success 
of The Lincoln Company, gives its program for 
encouraging leadership from within the organi- 
zation and developing to the fullest the latent 
abilities of each worker. 


@ Learn the fundamentals of this successful 
plan and how you can apply them; see how 
The Lincoln Company has proved the effevctive- 


_ ness of plecework, and how to avoid the pitfalls 


n installing a piecework system; read how a 
going concern or a new one can set in motion 
an incentive system of management with the 
same fabulous success enjoyed by this out- 
standing Company. Send for your copy today— 
10 days’ on approval. 


Mail coupon for 10 DAYS’ 
McGrow-Hill Book Co., FREE 
330 W. 42nd S#., EXAMINATION 
Nw. Y. Cc. 18 
Send me Lincoln's LINCOLN’S INCENTIVE SYS- 
TE™ for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 


10 days I will send $2.00, plus few cents postage, or 
eturn boek postpaid. (Postage paid on cash order.) 


MOE ...ccrcccccoccccccescc coccescosesecocscese 


Richmond St. E., 


ported at $1,551,000, leaving $51,000 
to surplus. 

Actually it was not a profitable 
period for the union from a member- 
ship standpoint. It gained only 15,000 
members net during the four-year period 
although it took in 200,000 members. 
The war caused a tremendous turnover 
in its ranks. Some 40,000 entered the 
Armed Forces and tens of thousands 
of others took jobs in war plants. 
eIn 100 Cities—The 125,000 now on 
the rolls include 45,000 in the retail 
stores division, 40,000 department store 
employees, 16,500 in the warehouse and 
wholesale section, 15,000 in production, 
and 7,500 in service industries. 

Detailing the international’s growth, 
Wolchok reported that 150 locals lo- 
cated in 57 cities in 20 states and the 
District of Columbia were chartered in 
the last four years. There are locals 
now in more than 100 cities in 32 states 
as well as in nine cities in Canadian 
provinces. 

One of the major achievements in the 

past year is winning national agreements 
with two chains. One is the Canteen 
Service Corp. and provides for a closed 
shop for workers employed in industrial 
plants in ten cities from New York to 
Indiana. The other is with the Douglas 
Shoe Co. employing several hundred 
union workers in 81 stores located in 18 
states from Maine to Mississippi. The 
union also has an agreement with the 
Nedick food chain with branches in six 
states. 
e Growth in Food Field—Since the last 
convention, the union has made im- 
portant strides in the service and food 
processing industries which heretofore 
were not represented. It also has be- 
come a dominant labor factor in mills 
processing grain and flour and in plants 
making dairy foods products. 


Decorously Idle 


White-collar employees 
Boston engineering office kea 
up their strike, aided by oth 
walkouts in building trades, 


Decorously but persistently, y¢ 
dressed pickets (many of them colle 
graduates) have paraded for weeks | 
fore the Boston door of the engineer; 
firm of Stone & Webster. Boston ne 
papers call it the city’s first white-colj 
strike and the longest white-collar st 
in the country’s history. 

Nationally, the strike is att: icting 
tention in labor circles because jt 
being conducted by A.F.L.’s |i 
known, comparatively inactive rival 
C.1.0.’s militant, left-wing United ( 
fice & Professional Workers Unio 
The strikers are members of Local | 
Technical Engineers, Architects 
Draftsmen. 

@ Out Since Mar. 26—A deadlock } 
tween Stone & Webster and 628 wor 
ers in the firm’s design division has co 
tinued since Mar. 26, when the uni 
walked out because its demands for j 
creased pay and minimum scales 
not been met. 

Maurice J. Scott, Local 125 pri 
dent, admits surprise that the strike 
lasted so long, but says that only abo 
4% of the strikers have gone back 
work. 

Labor kibitzers who had voiced 
opinion that the dignified _ pick 
weren't being “tough enough” to 
notice at the end of April when Bost 
building trades unions backed up ¢ 
strike by walking out on three constr 
tion jobs where engineering was bei 


A pointed illustration of how 
strikes affecting outside suppliers 
continue to harass plants which are 
themselves free of strikes and ready 
to produce has been compiled by 
Charles E. Wilson, president of 
General Motors Corp. It is a mid- 
May record of the number of strikes 
in G.M. suppliers’ plants which are 
affecting production in each one of 


GM. May Handicap: 381 Strikes on Output 


his own General Motors divisions. 

The total of such strikes, exclud- 
ing any count of coal or railroad 
troubles, is 381. Eliminating cases 
in which more than one division 
is hit by a single strike, G.M. comes 
out with a net-strike handicap of 
142. The full record of supplier 
strikes affecting production in each 
G.M. plant is: 
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MIGHT. ..TO MOVE MOUNTAINS! 


ntains of freight—an average of 
than four million tons per day— 
moved last year by American 
tads, A total of better than a billion 
¢ half tons of machinery and 
pment, of stores and supplies, of 
ucts and foods—moved from fac- 
sand farms to markets and homes 
er the nation. In addition, our rail- 
is carried over a billion passengers 
all-time high... And 94 per cent of 
he locomotives that perform these 
ty miracles of essential transporta- 
sre powered by Bituminous Coal! 


Coal... the Builder 


md that, coal works for the rail- 
is in other important ways. A ton of 
minous Coal goes into the making 
ery ton of the steel needed for 
, for rolling stock, for tunnels, 
ies, stations. From coal, comes elec- 


tricity to run the signal systems, and to 
operate the air-conditioning equipment. 

In fact, more than 62 per cent of all 
America’s electricity—for industry, 
farm, and home—is generated from 
coal! And modern coal-burning steam 
plants generate electric power at lower 
cost than is possible in any other way. 


The Mineral of Many Uses 


Yes, and Bituminous Coal makes 
magic with chemistry to provide such 
divergent products as perfumes and 
plastics—roofing materials and syn- 
thetic rubber—textiles—paints—medi- 
cines—fertilizers. More than 200,000 
useful products come from coal! 

Indeed, our very civilization de- 
pends on this mineral of myriad uses, 
That’s why anything that affects the 
coal industry also affects you—whether 
you actually burn coal or not! 


Experience Says, BURN COAL 


For the home, Bituminous Coal 
supplies steady, uniform healthful 
heat. It is also the most economical, 
most dependable; most plentiful 
home-heating fuel. Better than 4 
out of every 7 homes in the U.S. 
already heat with coal. And, when 
you install one of the marvelous 
new stokers, Bituminous Coal. be- 
comes an “automatic” fuel—even 
to the point of ash removal. Clean, 
quiet, odorless, smokeless! 
For industry, Bituminous Coal is 
the most available source of low- 
cost, dependable electrical eriergy 
and steam power. 

By far, most of America’s heat, 
light, and power come from Bitu- 
minous Coal. 


Out of every dollar of Bituminous Coal 

at the mines, the miners receive 

an average of over 60¢ in wages — the 

mine owners average about 2¢ profit. 
Brruminovus Coat InstITUTE 

60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


MINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Stand-by 


When it’s time to switch drilling lines, the stand-by 
Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope will take over. Like its 
duplicate on the rig, it combines flexibility and toughness. 
Such a line aids in handling the heavy pipe easily, 

safely . . . in reaching the oil sands faster. 


% A stand-by in another sense, too, Preformed Yellow 
Strand is the “‘old reliable’”’ to veteran contractors, miners, 
loggers, road builders. Many engineers team it with patented 
Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings for parallel lifting 

efficiency. These men measure rope value, as you will, 
by improved control over kinking and fatigue, longer 
service, increased production. The high-visibility 
color guide is unmistakable: See that rope and sling 
purchases contain the Yel/ow Strand. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland. Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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handled by nonunion Stone & \ 
employees. 
e The Affected Compani: ~On 
walkouts occurred at the \W, 
(Mass:) branch of Maniing, \y 
& Moore, which is head«d }y 
R. Wason, president of the y 
Assn. of Manufacturers. | eye, 
at Cambridge, and Montiup | 
Co., at Somerset, Mass... wer 

fected. 

Stone & Webster began to po» 
its first contract with the two. 
local last June. Negotiations’) 
down on the wage issuc after 
& Webster had upped pay on 
company then offered a new scak 
it said would yield more take-ho; 
for the current 46-hour week th, 
wartime wage scale provided fo; 
hour week. 
© Offer Rejected—The union » 
the offer on grounds that the ney 
were lower than those of co; 
firms. It also set forth that the y 
work-week had been 54 hours, a 
the company was planning to ret 
a 40-hour week, which would 4 
workers of present compensation | 
hours weekly at time-and-one-half 

According to job descriptions 
upon by Stone & Webster a 
local, a designer (the categon 
which about half of the strike 
must have a technical degree an 
or six years of experience. St 
Webster offers $1.68 an hour t 
signers, who, the union argucs, § 
make $2 an hour because of their 
ing. 
© Opposed Viewpoints—Scott s1 
union is willing to arbitrate the a 
of the wage increase if the compan 
grant minimum rates. 

Stone & Webster declares it | 
fused arbitration because it wis 
reach an agreement with the 
without outside influence. The 
pany demands that the contn 
signed before arbitration begins 

Hearings before state and federa 
ciliation agencies have thus far 3 


plished little. 
FISHERMAN’S STRIKE END 


Final ratification of an agret 
with Boston’s fishing fleet owners 
—May11°46,p100) this week ende 
139-day strike of trawler crew me 
of the Atlantic Fishermen's | 
(A.F.L.). The strike had cost boa 
ers an estimated $5,000,000, an 
caused a deficit of 60,000,000 
fish in Boston’s fishing docks. 

The agreement gives fishermen 
40 “lay of the catch,” or share! 
gross earnings of the fishing tn 
also provides additional acciden 
security benefits, and arbitration 
disputes except those arising from 
stoppages. The union’s right to‘ 
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Operators who know prefer Monroe 


World-wide leadership of Monroe has been main- 
tained because Monroe machines produce more useful 
answers with less effort day in and day out. These 
results are achieved through the simplicity, flexibility, 
speed and easy operation of the machines; and methods 
applied by highly-trained Monroe representatives. 


The calculating machine illustrated is equipped with 
the famous exclusive Monroe 3-Series Dials. Through the 
use of this feature, the Monroe representative can apply 
startling short-cut methods and in many cases eliminate 
entire operations. 


Monroe Listing Machines and Accounting Machines are 
products of the same engineering skill and precision of 
manufacture — and all Monroes have the incomparable 
“Velvet Touch” keyboard, a prime factor in eliminating 
operator fatigue. 


Phone your local Monroe representative today. He will be 
glad to discuss our complete line of office machines with you. 


Send for your copy of the new Payroll Booklet and 1946 
Withholding Charts. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, 
Inc., Orange, N. J. 


Monroe maintenance and service available through Monroe-owned branches in principal cities. 


Monroe Calculator Model MA7-173-W-3 


CALCULATING « LISTING « BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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Wells Building, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Increased occupancy... 
Fewer elevators... 
Better service 


View of lobby showing elevator entrances and dispatching panel which 
indicates position and direction of travel of cars and location of waiting 
passengers. At right: Penthouse machine room after Otis modernization. 


The experience of the Wells Building typifies the increased operating efficiency 
and the reduced operating costs made possible by Otis elevator modernization. 

Formerly, this building, with an occupancy rate of 85%, was served by 6 
hydraulic-plunger elevators. These were replaced with 4 modern, high speed 
gearless Otis elevators with Peak Period Control. Although the building is now 
100% occupied, tenants are receiving better service even in peak periods. With 
4 elevators doing the work of 6, the building has made substantial savings in 
operating costs. 

A survey, plan and estimate covering your specific modernization needs incurs 
neither cost nor obligation. For the finest in vertical transportation tomorrow, 
call the nearest Otis Office today. 


in slowdowns or strikes {5 kee 
prices at a “reasonable” |; 

teed by provisions that | 
in-no way deprived of it 

state and federal laws.” 

This clause brought quick >, 
in Boston that the fishermen’. 
had won the right to contro! p; 
fish in the Boston market, 
ever the union conside: prevg 
prices too low it now can limit it 
until the law of supply and & 
brings quotations back to high \ 

Included in the new security } 
fits was a union-administered y¢ 
fund, into which fishermen wi] 
tribute 1% of their lay. 


HOT WEATHER WARNING 


With the hot summer mont! 
ing, many businesses are doubtl 
ning to give their white-collar \ 
extra time off, or some othe: 
without reducing the weckly ; 
velope. To some this is an old pr 
to others it may be an innovatioy 

Both groups are cautioned | 
National Wage Stabilization Box 
make clear to their employees the 
porary character of the summer ar 
ment. Otherwise, when they retun 
normal practices in the fall, th: 
find their employees complaining 
wage decrease, which would be il 
without NWSB approval. 

Wage stabilization regulations ir 
past have always construed a reduc 
in the number of hours worked 
week without a corresponding redv 
in pay to be in effect a wage inc 
requiring government approval. 

Controls have been removed { 
wage increases (except where the 
to be used for price relief), which » 
permit the employer to do as he ple 
in regard to summer holidays. But! 
have not been lifted from wage 
creases. Hence the NWSB warming 


EDITORS’ CLEARINGHOUSE 


Wartime growth in company “ho 
publications to an estimated totd 
more than 5,000 in the United St 
produced at a cost of $50,000, 
year, has had a not unexpected res 
a monthly publication for cditos 
company publications. 

Issued by the National Counc! 
Industrial Editors, which lists 1, 
dustrial editors as members, 
monthly, called deadline (with a s 
“d’”’), is characterized as a clearing) 
of basic material for editors. 

The new publication will be di 
uted “to every known house pw) 
tion editor in the United States 
Canada every month.” To aici the 
tional Council in financing it. pros 
tive advertisers were circularized ' 
the first or May issue. 
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E INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


You can assume that, as a result of the failure of the Paris peace con- 
ference, the world is going to fall into a two-bloc system (Russia vs. the 
western powers), and draw your long-term business plans accordingly. 

@ 

This does not necessarily mean that the world is already heading for 
another war. 

It is still possible that the two blocs—each competing for ideological 
supremacy—will find a way to get along together indefinitely. 

But if the breach, unmistakably discernible at Paris, widens seriously 
when the peace conferees reconvene in June, hope of maintaining even a 
semblance of “one world,”’ operating through the U. N., will dwindle rapidly. 
o 


Ignore rumors that either side is ready to fight a showdown battle now. 


Russia, despite maintenance of a large Army, is hopelessly weak as 
the result of the mass destruction of its industry and transport system. 

Stalin, and any one who may succeed him in the Kremlin during the 
next 20 years, will do almost anything to maintain peace. 


Meanwhile, a series of five-year plans will push the rehabilitation of 
industrial centers above all other construction. 

Moscow, aware of the military demands resulting from its isolationist 
course, cannot allow anything to interfere with plans to make the country 
industrially self-sufficient as rapidly as possible. 

& 


There is no conflict between this long-term need for peace and Russia's 
present bumptiousness in all international negotiations. 


The trend of draft legislation in Washington and the need to settle 
dangerous economic and colonial problems in London provide ample evi- 
dence that the western powers are equally unready for a military showdown. 

& 

Watch for a barrage of scare news about the U. S. S. R. during the 
next few, weeks. 

It will result from a studied effort by Washington to feed out news 
which will: 

(1) Support Secretary James F. Byrnes in his threat to make separate 
peace treaties (with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Finland) unless Russia 
cooperates in an over-all Allied pact. 

(2) Help push the British loan through the House and thus pave the 
way for a prompt strengthening of the western bloc. 

cf 

However widespread the satisfaction in this country over Washington's 
apparent determination to force the Russians to cooperate now or go their 
own way alone, there can be little confidence that this Administration either 
has worked out a careful long-term foreign policy or is prepared to back 
such a program with intelligent leadership. 


Diplomacy these days resembles catch-as-catch-can contests among 
small boys in back alleys. 

This means that business can look for a minimum of guidance from 
government. 

The job of charting this country’s economic course will be left largely 
to business executives. 


oe 
Current developments challenge business to face this new responsibility 


|) THE INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (ovinns 
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promptly. London is offering India a new system of government which, if 
adopted, would allow the Indians a far greater degree of independence than 
they have had. 


At the same time, if the British loan passes the House, Washington 
has reason to believe that India ultimately will benefit through freer access 
to dollar exchange heretofore sparingly parceled out of the wartime dollar 
pool by London. 

If U. S. business wants a bigger share in future Indian trade, American 
executives need to take the initiative to get it. 

No effective leadership can be expected from Washington in time to 
capture the initial trade prizes. 


7 

Likewise, the situation in the Argentine has changed drastically. 

The Braden policy (kill Peron’s power by being tough with him) has 
admittedly been dropped because it was unsuccessful. 

But nothing effective has been substituted for it. 

Argentina was one of this country’s best prewar markets. 

If U.S. business wants to recapture this market, it’s time now to 
demand of Washington: 

(1) A diplomatic policy in line with realities; (2) An economic policy 
which makes the most of this country’s strong bargaining position. 


* 
In the case of the Philippines, Washington has been forced to move 
because of the need for the adjustment of the prewar plan for Philippine 


political independence on July 4 of this year. 

(1) A Philippine purchasing commission started this week through its 
Washington office to buy $350 million of surplus goods to be used in 
rehabilitating the islands (page. 110). 

(2) In addition $400 million has been granted the Filipinos as compen- 
sation for war damage, and part will be spent through the purchasing 
commission. 

a ‘ 

If you are in the textile business or merely interested in plans for the 
modernization of a key British industry, don’t fail to be on the lookout for 
the British government's full report _and recommendations for drastic 
reorganization of the moribund cotton textile industry. 


Due any day, the report apparently demands compulsory action both 
on the amalgamation of the spinning section of the industry and on a levy 
on spindles to pay for reequipment. 

Insiders in London report that the £250 million (approximately $1- 
billion) needed for modernization will be advanced immediately by the 
government through the recently created Finance Corp. for Industry. 


* 
Note for newcomers in the foreign trade field: 
The Committee for Economic Development has just published a valu- 
able new handbook on international trade, including detailed information 
based on the experience of a number of business organizations. 


Designed to assist manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers, and retailers 
whose plans for postwar expansion include import and export operations, 
the handbook is available for 50¢. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 25, 1946, issee—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St, New York, N.Y. 
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USINESS ABROAD 


astern Europe's Plight 


There, as in the West, nations grope for stability that will 
mit reconstruction. How far trend to state control and isolation 
ll go depends on restoration of industry and markets. 


Behind many of the impasses which 
lly led to the recess of the Paris 
ference of foreign ministers (page 
were problems of eastern Europe, 
om considered and often misunder- 
bod by western statesmen. 
Despite the misunderstanding, the 
ic economic predicament of eastern 
pope bears marked resemblance to 
pt of western Europe. 
Except in Poland, where there is no 
city of coal, Europe’s want-list reads: 
d, coal, transport, raw materials, and 
illed manpower. This is no less true 
Bulgaria and Austria than in I’rance 
Belgium. 
ose to the Soil—As is true in west- 
Europe, labor productivity in the 
pst has been drastically affected by 
d scarcities; and manpower is staying 
pse to the soil, away from famine- 
acked cities and mining communitics. 
There is not enough coal to fuel the 
tories, nor is there enough to move 
raw materials from mine to mill. 
pil and road transport (through loss 
equipment wrecked, damaged, or re- 
ned in Germany) is at only a fraction 
rewar capacity. 
‘ in saat ee there are both 
ble and unstable governments. In 
stern Europe, the governments range, 
a tule, somewhat farther to the left. 
stionalization and government inter- 
fition in economic affairs have gone 
her in the East than in the West. 


Skyward Spiral—Runaway inflation is. 


present fact in several Balkan states. 
nding fiscal reforms and resumption 
industry, the price spiral will con- 
iue to wend its way skyward. 
in the absence “| currency stability, 
¢ trade of most of Europe is confined 
) barter arrangements. The exceptions 
i eastern, but particularly in west- 
Europe—are provided by trade 
anced on credit between liberated 
tions and neutral or non-European 
buntries. Thus, large dollar loans to 
ance or the Netherlands may sponsor 
tude with the United States (and these 
hd other countries have also obtained 
‘dits from Switzerland and Sweden), 
t trade with other European nations 
confined strictly to barter or clearing- 
cement trade. 
Walled Off—These circumstances 
ve forced Europe to turn in upon it- 
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self, to apply autarkic principles in the 
absence of free access to world markets 
and resources. In eastern Europe, this 
has been accompanied by steady gravita- 
tion toward the Soviet Union—both as 
a source of raw materials and as a market 
for finished goods—in the face of in- 
superable transport and financial obsta- 
cles to trade with the West. 

It is too early now, and it may be too 
soon a year from now, to read implica- 
tions for the future from the pattern 
of economic relations among castern 
European states and from their individ- 
ual political-economic complexions. 

e Orator’s Metaphor—For the most 
part, the “iron curtain” between eastern 
and western Europe is an orator’s meta- 


phor. Considering the low level of 
FINLAND GAINS 
Cash exports outstrip reparations 
deliveries to the U.S.S.R. 
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Although Finland, like most Euro- 
pean nations, is far from being back 
to prewar levels in foreign trade, its 
commercial exports are nearly in bal- 
ance with imports despite staggering 
reparations payments to the Soviet 
Union. Imports and cash exports last 
year were barely a third of their pre- 
war dollar value. Scandinavian neigh- 
bors supplied 66% of Finnish im- 
ports (Sweden 51%), the Soviet 
Union provided 19%, and Britain 
11%. Britain bought 34% of Finnish 
exports, the USS.R. took 29%, 
Scandinavia 26%, and the U. S. and 
Argentina each about 2%. Reparation 
payments to the Soviet Union in 1945 
exceeded cash exports by 35%. 


European inland trade, there is sizable 
trafic across the imaginary boundary 
stretching from Stettin on the Baltic 
and Trieste on the Adriatic. 

Considering the difficulties of travel 
and communication, there is substantial 
movement of persons and information 
across the boundary. 

Considcring the normal chaotic after 
math of war, there is much more factual 
data on what has happened, and is hap- 
pening, to the countries of Europe than 
might be expected. 

e Barter Agreements—Since the end of 
the war, European countries have con- 
cluded nearly 60 short-term barter trade 
agreements. Switzerland signed cight 
agreements in April to boost its total 
number of pacts since V-E. Day to 19. 

Bilateral agreements have few advo- 
cates in normal circumstances, but no 
other mechanism exists today when 
most nations of Europe are without 
gold, foreign exchange balances, or even 
a stable domestic currency. 

They have been forced to return to 

the difficult days of the mid-thirties, 
when clearing agreements were the rule. 
In 1935, for instance, Bulgaria was a 
party to ten clearing arrangements; 
Greece to 14; Rumania to ten; and 
Yugoslavia to ten. ‘ 
e Western Europe, Too—These agree- 
ments were not confined to eastern 
and southern Europe, but included 
France, Britain, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Spain, Finland. The Soviet Union, now 
a party to a dozen such arrangements, 
had only one in 1935. 

Before there can be production—and 
with it the satisfaction of domestic 
needs which will go far toward creating 
price stability—there must be some trade: 
in fuel, in raw materials, in food. 

According to official estimates at the 

eend of 1945 or early this year, produc- 
tion in eastern Europe was barely one- 
third what it was oo the war—more 
in some countries (Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, for instance) and less in others 
(such as Bulgaria and Yugoslavia). 

e Nationalization—The status of both 
trade and production is inseparably 
linked to the reorganization of national 
economies which has followed the war. 
There has been, or will be, partial or 
substantial nationalization of produc- 
tion, utilities, and services, in Poland, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. 

In many of these countries, nation- 
alization is but an extension and varia- 
tion on prewar state monopolies, with 
this difference: Control is now vested, 
actually or nominally, with public au- 
thorities and a measure of responsibility 
rests with workers’ committees at indus- 
try and plant levels (in Poland, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Yugo- 
slavia). 

e Agrarian Reforms—Most of eastern 
Europe—Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
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Rumania, and Yugoslavia, at least—have 
instituted agrarian reforms, continuing 
the breakup of estates and at the same 
time upsetting—perhaps only for the 
time being—the traditional patterns of 
production. 

Both Hungary and Rumania, imple- 
menting economic collaboration agree- 
ments signed with the Soviet Union in 
conjunction with barter trade pacts, 
have set up joint-stock companies with 
the Soviets in certain nationalized indus- 
tries and services. 

e A Source of Fear—There is nothing 
new about this procedure, since the 
Soviet Union organized a dozen similar 
joint enterprises in Europe between the 
wars. But considerable fear exists that 
such preclusive arrangements, in com- 
bination with the bilateral trade deals, 
will hinder the over-all expansion of pro- 
duction and trade, in Europe and 
throughout the world, which is the goal 
of United Nations economic agencies. 

However, friction between the west- 
ern nations and the U.S.S.R. on issues 
such as these is not confined to a theo- 
retical plane. 

e Questions of Title—In establishing 
joint-stock companies in the Balkans, 


‘the Soviets have uniformly provided as 


their share of the stock (except in the 
aviation firms) properties seized as repa- 
rations under the terms of the Potsdam 
agreement. In some cases the title is 
not wholly clear (as when it involves 
property obtained by Germany during 
the war, possibly under duress), and the 
United States and Britain have refused 
to acknowledge the validity of the com- 
panies. 

Rumania, having formed four joint 

companies with the erage, = 
petroleum, air transport, and bank- 
ing (BW—Nov.10’45,p116)—is reported, 
planning a forestry firm, and possibly a 
chemical and an insurance firm. 
e Even Farther—Hungary has gone even 
farther. War damage cost the country 
40% of its capital equipment, and the 
Potsdam reparations clause will give the 
U.S.S.R. 50 Hungarian firms. Joint 
stock companies for air and river navi- 
gation have been formed. A bauxite 
company, an oil exploration firm, a 
bank, and a truck-importing company 
are agreed upon but not formally estab- 
lished. 

The joint companies have three 
Soviet and three Hungarian board mem- 
bers, a Soviet general manager, and a 
Hungarian president. The shipping 
company had nothing, or almost noth- 
ing, to operate until the Soviets sent 30 
barges from the Ukraine. 

e U.S. Army Holds ma nlp a 
little political negotiating on the legality 
of the Soviet seizure of the Danube 
Steam Shipping Co. (allegedly a Ger- 
man-controlled firm), the United States 
Army has been holding the bulk of 
Danube shipping in its occupation zone 
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of Germany. The ships belonged to a 
dozen European firms before the war 
but passed to German control, by one 
means or another, during the period of 
the conflict. 

Any picture of the Balkans today is 
a confusion of detail through which 
runs a single thread: the groping for 
some measure of — upon which 
to build the ill- or well-planned pro- 
grams with which each government is 
armed. 
e Future Will Tell—How far the trend 
toward state control and economic isola- 
tion will go, and how long it will last, 
may depend upon a medley of circum- 
stances: upon how quickly the exchange 
of goods between neighbors can be ex- 
panded to permit industrial recovery 
and financial equilibrium, and upon 
how quickly the horizon of trade can 
be expanded to include traditional mar- 
kets for the sale and purchase of goods 
and the acquisition of capital and equip- 
ment. 


SOVIET-FINN AGREEMENT 


An annex to the Soviet-Finn trade 
agreement, covering exchange of goods 
valued at $32,000,000 in the second 
half of 1946, makes special provision for 
private trade with Soviet foreign trade 
agencies. 

It is provided in the agreement that 
$1,500,600 of the trade (about 5%) 
may be set aside to be handled by pri- 
vate Finnish importers, exporters, and 
amanufacturers. 


Philippine Agen 

New purchasing com missin 
will seek out goods to resto 
island industries and compe 
sate for heavy war damages 


A Philippines purchasing 
was set up in Washington | 
chiefly to locate some $35 
worth of surplus goods need 


kind a part of war damage claii 
the United States. Brg. G 


P. Romulo, resident commissi: 


mates that 61% of the islands 


property was destroyed by vy 
commission will do some buying fro 
private sources to fill in the gaps in s 


plus stocks. 


Durant Rose, former vice-presidey 
of Wells Fargo & Co., who saw seri 
with WPB and OPA and now has sy 
private clients as Owens-Illinois Ch 
Co., will be chairman of the purchasiy 
group. His advisers include Henry \ 
Assets Administratioj 
field consultant, and G. Reed Salisbury 
WAA marketing consultant. Rose aly 
has borrowed operations men_ fro 
WAA, the Army, and the State Dep 
Offices are 1631 Massachusetts Ave 


Cornell, War 


Washington. 


e Financial Resources—Part 


money for the purchases will come fror 
an American Export-Import Bank credi 


STRANDED CHAMPION HOMEWARD BOUND 


Pride of the British railways, the Coronation Scot (above) is loaded aboard 
Liberty ship at Baltimore—headed home after a protracted visit. It was 0m 
of the war's lesser ironies that, at a time when Britain’s transportation facilit’ 
were strained to the utmost, the crack London-Glasgow passenger train Wa 
marooned in the U. S., following its appearance at the New York World 


Fair. It looks for a warm welcome home where it is sorely needed. 
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Constant vibration is the persistent enemy of a 
fluid conveying system. ..often unnoticed until the 
damage is done. Barco Flexible Joints neutralize 
this harmful action, providing protective re- 
sponsive movement . .. compensating for contrac- 
tion and expansion... guarding against leaks and 
breaks. For detailed information applying to your 
particular problem, write to Barco Manufactur- 
ing Co., Not Inc., 1830 Winnemac Avenue, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 


3 A R C O FLEXIBLE JOINTS “irene, 


a swivel and ball joint 
with rotary motion 

and responsive move- 
ment through every angle. 


hoard 
vas on 
iciliticiPM ENTERPRISE —THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
un Wa 


Vorld “MOVE IN 


DIRECTION” 


now an ee through the Phil- poin' 


ippines National Bank. Joseph H. TREND OF BUSINE 1H 


an manager of the New York branch 
the 


of Philippine bank and personal CANADA AND US | th 
representative of President-Elect Man- 1935.39 = 100 it draw 
uel Roxas, will supervise this aspect of - dy 0 
the program. CANADA comme = ‘St 
In addition, the Philippine Rehabili- _ Wh 
tation Act, approved last month, appro- BUSINESS ACTIVITY bi 
riates $400,000,000 in compensation 250 | - 
or war damage, of which part will be lowe 
available for the use of the purchasing 200 \ most 
commission. WV idies 
e Stumbling Block—One obstacle the 150 7 4} admit 
commission will have to hurdle will be , thr 
that of priorities. Until Congress grants 100 ucer 
it avd. with federal agencies, the | per 
commission is in competition with state 50 sslseeasloas mer. 
encies and is outranked by veterans PR Tl 
and UNRRA. When the Philippines Se ee Ns t 
become independent, July 4, the com- 250 “ | icy, si 
Siaan of engineering mission may lose even that priority. 200 cons 
EE en, Dena that Members hope, however, that their aa Vas ily $1 
area sires ds. | needs are going to be for unassembled 150 m ' otic 
are adaptable tapee: s or nonstandard items which few others 100/44 ™ rin 
economical Apply this will want. Paul V. McNutt, high com- f Tran 
aeoemew to your process missioner to the Philippines, has asked 50 ght © 
BE coder oe feed og President Truman to use his influence a OE RE ughas 
. to get the commission a higher priority ‘ ho 
problems by Fly iS when tos leds behome 3 Moo e NSTRUCTION. CONTRACTS) Hire P 
republic. on W 
The desire for haste on the part of the 300 = 
Filipinos is explained by such situations 
or — ert te cng as that in shipping. ‘More ships are | per 
ST ition as enuccwas cits currently available or actually in Manila ee 
harbor with needed cargoes than can B ed by 
be safely unloaded because of a shortage 100 r] abot 


of warehouses. Until shelter against the uld Ii 


e R c D July rainy season can be provided, many 0 . 
materials for rehabilitation cannot be 25g ORAL T NS EMPLOYME wil 


unloaded. | ther 
BY HAPPY WORKERS qu 
200 and 
CANADA eS a ee 
| W tish 
100 tage. 
° A 
Decontrol Steps ;& 
50) 1 PTUTEETIVEVETTYES. 
Dominion will halt milk sso MHOLESALE. PRICES ~ 
subsidies next month. Rail lines | a i 
° . ° er” inte 
ask Parliament for increase in | 125 tha 
: is { 
freight rates. Bw 
100 = | 
OTTAWA-The first major move in Ww | rs 
the direction of the higher price levels * 
the Canadian public has been warned 75 as : 
to expect with the progress of decontrol RETAIL SALES C 
is the removal of subsidies on milk. 300 
Another, in the offing, is a general in- 250 Repe 
crease in freight rates. Vj a 
Last week Agriculture Minister James 200 —alh ct 
G. Gardiner served notice on consumers ‘pa 
that they will have to pay 2¢ a ee 150 . d the 
fred 77 i RR more for milk after June 1, perhaps sai 
vapayaahateen dl eo See another 2¢ or more after Sept. 30. 100 pr 
rw Try e Index Affected—The hike in milk 50 aoe See , film 
| ) prices is expected to send Canada’s cost- 2S Ss 21944 1945 19 pr 
of-living index, on which price and Soe es | 
| g rR use 
4 i wage controls are predicated, up about © wusees 
INE 
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oust, 1939 = 100), at which it has 
i for the last two months. 
1 this comes about through the 
hdrawal of the 2¢-a-quart consumer 
dy on milk which the Commodity 
»s Stabilization Corp. has been pay- 
When the cost-of-living index was 
sbing in 1943 the consumer subsidy 
nthe to hold down the index 


IN 
USs 


rices. It was one of 
most wings ok the price stabilization 
sidies and one of the most difficult 
siminister. The government also 
through the Dept. of Agriculture, 
jucer subsidies on milk, normally 
per 100 Ib. in winter and 35¢ in 
ilroad uest—The move is de- 
xed to check criticism of decontrol 
icy, since it will hit both producers 
j consumers. The subsidies have cost 
ly $100,000,000. 
‘otice that cearen railways are 
paring woe yy lication to the Board 
mmissioners for a 
t. ey | Aisee was given by R. C. 
ghan, president of the Canadian 
tional Railways, when he appeared 
ore Parliament last week. The appli- 
hon will be made jointly by the gov- 
ment-owned line and the privately 
ned Canadian Pacific Ry. Vaughan 
not say what increase would be re- 
ted, but the 25% boost recently 
ed by American roads is believed to 
about what the Canadian roads 
d like. 
neral Review Likely—Whether the 
will get a flat increase, however, is 
ther question. As soon as the freight 
question opens up there will be 
mands for a review of the whole rate 
ture. The west coast area strongly 
es that the present structure places 
ptish Columbia industry at a disad- 


ntage. 

Annual reports of the two railways 
ated sharply to rising costs and de- 
ing revenues. 

in the case of the milk subsidy, 
government postponed any action in 
interests of price stability. But the 
that Vaughan spoke up for a rate 
tis taken to mean.that the govern- 
t has given the railways a go-ahead 
mal to seek an adjustment commen- 
ate with postwar operating condi- 
ns. 


| 
| 


O PRIORITIES SHUT OFF 


Repercussions of the American steel 
d coal shutdowns presented a new 
pect in Canada this week. 
Reconstruction Minister C. D. Howe 
d the House of Commons that priori- 
S issued on new automobiles had out- 
h pros ve production. Pending 
silscat of AE ee ts orders, no 

¥ priorities will be granted to essen- 
vs fae “SeTs eligible for new cars, 
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THE DUPLAN CORPORATION 
Textile Weavers and Throwsters 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
(Common dividends paid each year since 1908) 


STock Drvipenp of 1 share of com- 
mon for each 50 shares held, to holders 
ractional 


TH E MARKETS (FINANCE SECTION_pae 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 


Week Ago Ago Ago 

Stocks 
Industrial ...... 179.5 179.9 181.2 143.8 
Railroad ....... 64.1 62.9 640 54.4 
Utility .. .... 94.0 93.2 94.7 66.6 

Bonds 
Industrial ...... 123.8 123.8 124.2 122.2 
Railroad ..... 118.4 118.6 119.1 114.9 
Utility ... ....116.0 115.9 115.8 116.6 


” Data Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Market Firmer—But Watchful 


The recent tendency to cash in on 

available profits inspired by the sharp 
rally touched off by the unexpected John 
L. Lewis order reopening the coal mines 
for two weeks was short-lived as many 
Wall Streeters had expected. Ever since 
it petered out, prices have been edging 
upward. And by the middle of this 
week, due to the tenacity of the up- 
trend, all the profit-taking losses _re- 
corded in the stock price averages had 
been recovered. 
e Strength in Rails—Aiding the stock 
market to register its recent performance 
have been two obvious factors—the five- 
day postponement of the railroad walk- 
out ordered at the last minute late last 
week, and the government’s subsequent 
seizure of the bituminous coal mines. 

Of the two, the rail action has prob- 
ably had the greatest effect. Not for 
some time have the rail shares been 
showing the consistent strength they 
have evidenced since this “break’’ oc- 
curred, and early this week the group 
was actually spearheading the market's 


advance, something of a 
these days. 

However, some of the 
in the industrial section of 
have been disclosing alm..t . 
strength. Du Pont’s uppin. of ; 
dend on its common shares |» the « 
quarterly rate prevailing 
particular, proved much o! 
to the stocks in this grou) ea 
week. 

@ Bullish Feeling—Undoubt« «iy | 
improve market sentiment th 
has been the current bullish 
many of the stock market orack 
lowed by the mass of traders , 
vestors. One important inve tment 
ice is presently advising a “wait 
attitude” and sees “no necessit 
haste in reinvestment” of availab\ 
serves. Most of the others, ho 
are optimistic. By far the majorit 
lieve the present uncertaintics ar 
temporary, and they are counseling 
rent purchases, though even the 
hedging to some extent by specif 
selective buying programs. 

From its recent action the market 
viously is saying that industry wi 
begin receiving its needed quot 
coal again, that no real cessation of 
road service will actually be seen, 
that future profit margins will be y 
enough to assure satisfactory indu 
earnings. 

It would likewise appear to be 
closing more and more investor co 
dence that the railroads will be able, 
some time ahead, at least, more than 
offset any 1946 wage increases, due 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
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of record May 20, 1946. F 190; 9 
shares to be paid in cash, at value 
based on last sale on New York Stock } 
Exchange on May 20, 1946. Distribu- t} tT Wit 
tion on May 28, 1946. 50 Industrials til | 
CasH DIvIDEND on common stock of 1 eae ‘ ional 
30 cents a share to holders of record Ui i | 
July 15, 1946, payable August 1, 1946. 11 T t 
L. GORDON HALE, Secretary ht 
} Declared May 9, 1946 tl 
es 1 ; + 4 —| 
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resent lower fixed charges and tic 
»: trafic they will soon be called 

handle. 

sknown Factors—However, there is 
no assurance that final settlements 
e coal and rail labor situations or 
mils’ application for higher freight 
will be as favorable as the sachet 
appears to be guessing. 
he final form of OPA’s extension, 
unknown, likewise will be impor- 
since this will have a direct bearing 
both the activity and the profits of 
stry. There is still quite a coterie 
‘all Streeters, as a result, that thinks 
atket recently may have gone too 
but on the limb in this respect too 


Yet Hitting on All Four 


w trades have taken a worst post- 
shellacking than the auto industry. 
as been harassed by its own strikes 
by those of parts suppliers. Price 
bles, ne of materials, and 
version problems have also played 
ut in holding the output of De- 
f — lines at uneconomical 
levels. 

me, the recent settlement of the 
ral Motors and steel tie-ups and 
of the parts suppliers’ strikes, and 
wage agreements signed by the rest 
he industry, have permitted some 
ping up in production. But plenty 
moblems remain, and endl the 
term production outlook is some- 
t brighter it still isn’t particularly 
ising. 

ill Bogged Down—Too many sup- 
of important parts are still bogged 
m because of labor or price sable. 
tages of materials continue to be 


cal. Just this week, the lack of seat 


ngs (due to labor difficulties of a 
supplier and controls covering de- 
nes of hard-drawn, high carbon 
threatened to halt entirely as- 
bly lines already slowed by .dwin- 
g coal supplies. 


AS a result, current trade estimates 


sate a production of not more than 
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1,200,000 cars and trucks in the year 
ending June 30, 1946. OPA’s estimate 
of 1946 output is not likely to be real- 
ized. Instead of 5,000,000 cars, Detroit 
now expects 3,000,000, or fewer, this 
year. 

eA Poor Record—arnings, obviously, 
have been poor since V-J Day. Especially 
discouraging were 1946's many large 
first-quarter operating losses. And _ sec- 
ond-quarter reports won’t make much 
happier reading for stockholders. 

Wall Street expects that by early 

1947, at the latest, the industry will 
achieve an annual production rate of 
5,000,000 units or better. It’s not so 
sanguine, however, about earnings. 
Aware of the sharp shrinkage in post- 
war profit margins, the Street thinks 
total 1946 earnings will probably fall 
far short of many fulsome earlier esti- 
mates. 
e How Remunerative?—Past OPA ceil- 
ing raises and the new hike expected 
momentarily should help the profits 
trend. But just how remunerative vastly 
higher production volumes and a hoped- 
for increase in employee productivity 
can be remains to be seen. The con- 
sistent uptrend in raw material prices 
also must be considered in any attempt 
to appraise future earnings. 

To date, the uncertainties have been 
sufficient to cause the auto stocks to 
register a stock market performance con- 
siderably below average since V-J] Day 
(chart). It is not hard to see why even 
those Streeters who are bullish over 
such issues are recommending their 
purchase only for “longer-term” hold- 
ing and urging clients to use great selec- 
tivity when acquiring an interest in the 
group. 


The New Jack & Heintz 


Yet another company that made a 
reputation in war production is plan- 
ning to take the public in on its peace- 
time venture. Jack & Heintz Precision 
Industries, Inc., of Cleveland, is getting 
ready to float a modest issue of common 
and preferred to supplement the funds 
provided by the group of eastern in- 
vestors who recently bought into the 
old Jack & Heintz Co. (BW—Mar.9 
’46,p16). 

Meanwhile, the company has been 
making some switches in officers. Byron 
Foy, chief figure in the buying group, 
has just resigned as vice-president of 
Chrysler Corp. He will be chairman of 
Jahco. Bill Jack -moves from the chair- 
manship to the presidency, where he 
will have charge of plant management, 
production, and _ personnel. Ralph 
Heintz will continue as top man on 
engineering. B. C. Milner, who went 
in as president when the new company 
was formed (BW —Apr.27’46,p18), be- 
comes chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 
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THE TREND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS CAN BE TOO SPECIALIZED 


According to the New York Journal of Commerce, 
which found out by making a survey, American corpora- 
tions and trade associations are planning to give profes- 
sional practitioners of the art of public relations a greatly 
expanded workout during the next few years. The survey 
indicates that, in the process, which involves much 
increased expenditure by public relations departments, a 
much higher degree of specialization than has been 
prevalent in the past is contemplated, with specialists 
concentrating on relations with the government, with 
consumers, with stockholders, etc. 


© So far as the enlarged budgets reflect an awareness of 
the urgency of doing a better job to acquaint the Amer- 
ican people with the accomplishments, needs, and poten- 
tialities of business and industry, we are sure that they 
are all-to the good. Also, we are confident that the 
increased budgets will often be effectively used in attain- 
ing this end. We must confess, however, that we are a 
bit worried by the trend to greater specialization in 
public relations work which the Journal of Commerce 
survey discloses. 

Indeed, it is our impression that one of the troubles 
with the public relations of American business and 
industry already is a tendency toward excessive specializa- 
tion, particularly as between those specifically charged 
with looking after public relations and those charged with 
handling other phases of business and industrial opera- 
tions. In fact, judged by the material they are handed as 
the basis of a public relations program, we are occasion- 
ally led to wonder whether or not the public relations 
experts have even been introduced to their colleagues in 
the operating departments. 

Just as a great musician can sometimes make even a 
scrubby composition sound quite well, so a superlative 
master of public relations can, no doubt, put an attractive 
veneer on a policy or program which is not as good as he 
makes it seem. But the veneer will defy only briefly the 
proposition that a public relations program can be no 
better than the basic business and industrial practice 
with which it deals. This is a proposition which, we fear, 
may not be kept sufficiently in the foreground when 
public relations is treated as a highly specialized art. 


© Perhaps we can illustrate the nature of our worry by 
reference to relations with consumers where, it seems, 
more specialization is scheduled. In many of the dimen- 
sions which might be assigned for special treatment by 
the appropriate specialist in the public relations depart- 
ment, consumer relations are in extraordinarily good 
shape. Almost all the consumer goods which are avail- 
able are surrounded by clusters of avid customers. Prob- 
ably largely because that is the case, the “consumer 
movement,” in the sense of a drive for more government 
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prescription of quality standards of one kind an | anos 
is quiescent. 

Before a great while, however, the supply of consyy 
goods will be catching up with the demand. If jp g 
interim the period of scarcity has been cxtensid 
exploited to unload shoddy stuff at exorbitant prices, i 
certain that the “consumer movement,” to which y 
created shortages inevitably gave a lot of ammunitiog 
the form of quality deterioration, will be on the may 
again, and driving further and harder than ever bef; 
And the combined efforts of specialists in consumer rd 
tions and government relations, if called in at that tig 
to cope with the situation, cannot be expected to accoy 
plish much in mitigating the force of the drive. 

The point is, of course, that the consumer relations, 
a few years hence are being shaped in large part right no 
And they are being shaped by business and industri 
decisions and activities which are often not conceiyg 
as coming within the orbit of the specialized departme 
of public relations which is now, it seems, to be s 
further specialized internally. 


© There are a number of ways in which American busing 
and industry can act now to improve their relations wit 
consumers a few years hence. Perhaps foremost amo 
them is the use of restraint in exploiting the unpre 
dented opportunities which are now available for cuttin 
corners in quality. Such restraint can be made to pay bj 
dividends in consumers’ goodwill later on when it m 
be much needed. So, too, can careful explanation 
consumers of the necessity of reduced quality standarl 
which are still frequently forced by material and oth 
shortages. 

Also a smart business community would beat t 
“consumer movement” to the punch which is sur 
coming and have its own program to improve q 
standards by cooperative action rather than governme 
decree not only well developed but well known to th 
consuming public. If something is not done along th 
line, it is a pretty safe bet that the “consumer movemen! 
will be making a lot of hay in Washington by 1950. 


© The purpose here, however, is not to try to take ov 
the job of one of the prospective specialists on the 
sumer end of public relations. It is to emphasize the fa 
that a successful program of public relations for Amen 
business and industry over the next few years must engi 
the careful attention of all branches of management, 
good season, and not merely that of a group of publ 
relation specialists. 

The specialists can provide the spearhead of a succé 
ful program, but they cannot provide much of the m 
vital substance. There is some danger of having too mue 
specialization obscure that crucial fact. 
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